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‘Unmatched Record for [5 Years 
Freedom from Blackleg Loss 


NE outstanding fact about the 
Blackleg Vaccine situation is 
that fifteen years of extensive and 
steadily expanding use has fully 
proven the practical dependabil- 
ity of FRANKLIN Concentrated Blackleg Bacterin. 


RESULTS have been uniformly reliable because 


the product has been uniformly high in potency 
and purity. 
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Regardless of previous losses, and regardless of the 
age of the calves, FRANKLIN'S has been giving 
its users dependable life immunity with one dose 
throughout the past 15 years. 


The exclusive FRANKLIN process of concentra- 
ting more than 10cc of finest whole culture bacterin 
into a one cc powerfully potent dose has set up 
standards of dependable protection and conven- 
ience of administration that have never been sur- 
passed. 


Alert stockmen have long since found that they 


gain savings as well as security by insisting on the 
genuine FRANKLIN make. 


Price 10 cents a dose, with quantity discounts 
at Local Drug Store Agencies. 


Complete Illustrated Catalog FREE for the Asking. 


HORSES... SHEEP .... SWINE.... 0O-M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


The FRANKLIN line Prevention and treat- Vaccines and worm- 
of Equine Vaccines ment of the more ers of the highest 


and supplies gives prevalent diseases of 


Denver Kansas City El Paso Marfa 
Amarillo Fort Worth Wichita Alliance 
Los Angeles Salt Lake City 


quality. 


helpful aid to every Sheep... See special Also Hog Cholera 


livestock owner. booklet. 


Serum. Free booklet. 
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YOUR GRASSES 


BY I. M. HOWARD 


peg ARE A LOT LIKE PEO- 
ple. Some are tall, some are short; 
some are strong, some are weak; some 
like sweets, some want their food sour. 
Yes, the grasses even have preferences 
as to the kind of work they do. 

Not long ago the Soil Conservation 
Service sent out an announcement that 
native grasses were wanted for imme- 
diate employment. Hundreds reported. 
But when it was learned that the posi- 
tion open was that of erosion control, 
most of the grasses checked out. Grasses 
that presented satisfactory credentials, 
took their tests, and were found efficient 
in the art of checking soil losses include 
only a small percentage of those exam- 
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ined. Among the principal ones now 
being employed are the bluestems, blue 
grama, buffalo, and western wheat. 

Following are brief discussions of 
each of these grasses: 

Big Bluestem (Andropogon furcatus). 
This is a tall, sodforming grass, which 
spreads by root-stocks and seed. It 
makes little growth before the last kill- 
ing frost, after which it makes rapid 
growth for about two months. Then the 
growth decreases as the season pro- 
gresses. This grass produces an abun- 
dance of forage and is relished by live 
stock, especially early in the season. 
Big bluestem is also an excellent hay 
plant. 


BLUESTEM 


Subscription price: United States, $1.00 a year; Canadian and foreign, $1.50.) 


Number 3 


Flower stalks appear on big bluestem 
plants about August 1, this date vary- 
ing with location and moisture condi- 
tions. The grass does not produce an 
abundance of seed every year. Big blue- 
stem seed are slow to germinate and 
the young seedlings do not make rapid 
growth. 


Big bluestem has a wide distribution, 
occurring throughout the United States 
except in the northwestern part. It is 
of major importance in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri, as well 
as the eastern one-third of the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, and Kansas, and large areas 
in Oklahoma. It is of some importance 
in parts of central Texas. It is also 
an important pasture and meadow grass 
farther west where moisture conditions 
are favorable, and is found in mixtures 
with the short grasses under certain 
soil conditions in the central Great 
Plains. 

Little Bluestem (Andropogon scopa- 
rius).—Little bluestem is a bunch grass 


BLUE GRAMA 








BUFFALO 


which depends mostly upon seed for 
propagation; however, seedlings tiller 
profusely, forming a large bunch. Its 
growth habits and feeding value are 
similar to those of big bluestem. 


Little bluestem is abundant on up- 
lands throughout the tall grass section 
where it has not been overgrazed. Its 
general distribution is about the same 
as big bluestem. However, it is found 
on less fertile and less moist areas than 
big bluestem. 

Blue Grama (Bouteloua gracilis).— 
Blue grama is a tufted grass which 
propagates itself by seed and by send- 
ing up new shoots from the original 
crown. It is a hardy, drought-enduring 
grass, better adapted to the heavier 
types of soil. The herbage is relished 
by live stock when green or when cured 
on the ground. Blue grama frequently 
produces two seed crops in a season, one 
in late spring and another in late fall. 
Seed may be readily harvested with 
power strippers. 

This grass is found in the United 
States in varying quantities from west- 
ern Michigan south to eastern Texas, 
west to western Wyoming and Nevada, 
and through southern California. 


Buffalo (Buchloe dactyloides).—Buf- 
falo grass is a low, creeping grass 
which forms a dense sod, grayish in 
color. Reproduction takes place both by 
means of surface runners and by seed, 
with vegetative reproduction being vig- 
orous and abundant while reproduction 
from seed is somewhat erratic. Buffalo 
grass is strictly a pasture plant, being 
too short to be cut for hay. It is one 
of the most drought-enduring grasses, 
being distinctly a plains and prairie 
grass where it inhabits dry to medium- 
moist soils of varying origin. As a 
forage plant it is one of the most rel- 
ished of all the native grasses. In the 
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WESTERN WHEAT 


drier locations of its range it cures well 
and furnishes choice winter forage. 

Buffalo grass has a wide range with 
regard to soil and climatic conditions, 
being found in varying degrees from 
southwestern Minnesota and southern 
Saskatchewan south to Louisiana, and 
from Montana and western Colorado 
into the northern half of the interior 
states of Mexico. Its area of impor- 
tance as a pasture plant, however, is 
confined to a much smaller area. It is 
of importance on non-sandy soils from 
central North Dakota and southwestern 
Montana south to Texas and New Mex- 
ico, being the major component on heavier 
grazed pastures in southwestern Ne- 
braska, western Kansas and Oklahoma, 
and the Panhandle of Texas, extending 
west in Colorado to the 5,000-foot con- 
tour line. It is especially adapted to 
what is known as the “hard lands.” 

Western Wheat (Agropyron smithii). 
—This upright, blue-green grass, which 
grows from creeping root-stocks, forms 
an open sod. The grass is drought-en- 
during and produces forage that is 
highly relished by sheep as well as cat- 
tle and horses. It is highly nutritious. 
It is one of the first native grasses to 
start growth in the spring and con- 
tinues growth until early summer. Late 
summer and fall growths are dependent 
upon moisture conditions. The grass is 
used for hay as well as pasture. Seed 
production is erratic, with little seed 
being produced in the southern part of 
its range, while in favorable years large 
quantities of seed are produced farther 
north. Over the greater part of its 
range, western wheat grass produces 
flower stalks in July and August. Where 
topography permits, seed may be har- 
vested with a combine. 

Western wheat grass is widely dis- 
tributed throughout the United States 
except in the eastern and _ southern 





SWITCH 


coastal states. Western wheat grass is best 
adapted to moist, heavy soils, its local 
distribution in nature being largely con- 
trolled by soil type. It is of major im- 
portance in the northern and central 
Great Plains. 

Switch (Panicum virgatum).—Switch 
grass usually grows in large bunches 
spreading from numerous scaly, creep- 
ing rhizomes. It is adapted to the 
same general area as big bluestem, be- 
ing more abundant on soil a little too 
wet for bluestem. It is particularly 
abundant along streams where it is 
quite often the dominant grass found. 
In bluestem pastures it makes up a 
small part of the grass cover. It usu- 
ally produces considerable seed. Seed- 
ing trials have been very encouraging. 


Seeds of the native grasses are not 
available on the market at the present 
time, with the exception of a limited 
amount of western wheat. However, 
the nursery division of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service has harvested large quan- 
tities of seeds of many native grasses, 
and no doubt commercial concerns will, 
in the near future, follow this proced- 
ure and make seed available to the gen- 
eral public. Where seed are abundant 
and the topography is not too rough, 
seed may be harvested with power strip- 
pers. Rough areas and small patches 
may be harvested by hand. 


Planting Native Grasses 


Where native grasses are to be planted 
on eroded land being taken out of cul- 
tivation, seed bed preparation should be 
about the same as for other crops. Best 
results are obtained where the grasses 
are planted on land following the growth 
of a weed-free crop. 

Spring seeding (April and May) is 
recommended for most native grasses. 
Western wheat is an exception. It 
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should be planted in the fall or early 
in the spring. 

The rate of seeding depends upon the 
type of soil, amount of rainfall, and 
available seed. General seeding rates 
per acre where the grasses are not 
planted in mixtures are as follows: Big 
bluestem, 10 to 15 pounds; little blue- 
stem, 8 to 12 pounds; blue grama, 5 to 
10 pounds; and western wheat, 10 to 
15 pounds. Until better methods of 
harvesting buffalo grass seed are de- 
vised, the grass must be propagated, 





HARVESTING SEED OF BLUE GRAMA 


in the main, by sodding. Another 
method of establishing native grasses— 
one which has been used by a number 
of farmers—is to cut mature hay con- 
taining seed and scatter it over the pre- 
pared seed bed. This may be done in 
the fall. Early in the spring discing 
is sometimes practiced to cover the seed. 

Under most conditions it is better to 
plant mixtures of grasses rather than a 
single species. Typical of mixtures are 
the following recommended for western 
Oklahoma: 


HEAvy SOILS 
Buffalo (sod) 


Te Grn 4 pounds 
Side-oats grama...............- 2 pounds 
Little bluestem.................. 2 pounds 
Western wheat.................- 2 pounds 
SANDY SOILS 
Little bluestem.................- 4 pounds 
Big bluestem.................----- 2 pounds 
We aces 4 pounds 
Balty greme............:........ 2 pounds 
SOON NE co sc eee cts 2 pounds 


Native grass seeds may be sown 
broadcast or planted in rows. Row 
plantings require less seed and permit 
cultivation for weed control. The seed, 
planted on a firm seed bed, should be 
covered one-fourth to one-half inch with 
a harrow or similar implement followed 
by a cultipacker. 


Most of the native grasses may be 
successfully transplanted. However, this 
is a costly process. In the case of buf- 
falo grass the only practical way of 
establishing a good stand quickly in the 
absence of seed is by the use of sod. 
Squares of sod (three or four inches in 
size) placed at three-foot intervals in 
rows four feet apart will soon provide 
a complete cover of buffalo on the field. 
The sod should be well firmed into 
moist soil but not covered with soil. 
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Spot planting of native grasses is de- 
sirable in cases where the soil is too 
poor for general planting or where 
there is a partial cover of weeds and 
other vegetation on the pasture. The 
grasses planted in spots produce seed 
and eventually seed the whole area. 
Contour ridges or furrows are excellent 
places for such plantings. Either seed 
or sod may be used. 

The success of native grass planting 
is largely dependent on the protection 
given the grasses the first year. In 
order to allow the seedlings to become 
well established no grazing should be 
permitted until the second year and 
then the grasses should be grazed only 
lightly. The one exception to this rule 
is blue grama. It usually produces seed 
the fall of the first year and light win- 
ter grazing causes these seed to be 
trampled into the ground, thereby in- 
creasing the stand of the grass. Weeds 
should be controlled on the newly 
planted grass fields by mowing. 


PLANNING FOR RANGE 
IMPROVEMENTS 
BY MATT CULLEY 


ROM EXPERIENCE GAINED ON 

the Santa Rita Experiment Range, 
as well as from general observation made 
throughout southern Arizona, it seems 
evident that planning ahead for the con- 
struction and maintenance of improve- 
ments and water developments would do 
much to reduce operation costs on many 
ranches. Windmills and engines in poor 
repair are a constant source of grief and 
expense; a poorly located watering place 
is, from the start, a liability, and when 
it finally has to be abandoned becomes a 
total loss. Even a poor fence is a dis- 
tinct liability and may cost the operator 
much more in strayed cattle or feed 
used by his neighbors’ stock than it 
would to keep it in good repair. Not in- 
frequently emergencies arise that re- 
quire the immediate construction of cer- 
tain improvements, and without advance 
planning they are likely to be either 


poorly located, inadequate for needs, or 
perhaps costly. 

In advance planning, an operator 
analyzes his entire situation—how much 
he has invested in improvements; how 
much of this investment burden each 
cow has to carry; what he needs in the 
way of new developments; the proper 
location for new improvements; and the 
minimum requirements and cost of new 
developments. In all this he will be able 
to see better the advantages to be gained 
in maintaining a reserve fund for im- 
provements. 


Investment Load per Cow 


If he buys a ranch, the average cattle- 
man would know very well the amount 
he could afford to pay for it and still 
make money in operating it. In other 
words, he would figure it out ahead of 
time and see what returns he might ex- 
pect to realize on the investment. By 
exercising the same care when he owns 
a ranch, the operator can, by always 
keeping in mind his total investment, be 
in a position to know when he has 
reached the maximum investment in 
terms of cost per cow in his breeding 
herd. In this way the operator would 
know what he has tied up in each cow 
and how much she must produce in order 
to realize a profit at the end of each year. 


Proper Location of Improvements 


The same forward look should be given 
to the location of all range improve- 
ments, particularly to watering places 
and fences, so that they may give the 
best results possible under the conditions 
to be met. A pasture fence, for example, 
should not be placed merely in the most 
convenient place, but account must be 
taken of the surface relief of the coun- 
try, kind of feed, location of watering 
places, and other things. In a similar 
manner, the location of a watering place 
(Fig. 1) should not take into account 
only the topography of the country, the 
accessibility of the surrounding area, 
and the kind of forage, but due regard 
should also be given to the greatest 
number of animals that can be benefited 
by the improvement. A recent water de- 
velopment on the Santa Rita range is a 
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FIGURE 1.—Properly located watering places save both range and cattle. A.—Water piped to 

the center of a pasture, thus making it accessible from all sides and minimizing travel by 

cattle as well as injury to range. B.—Water located in the corner of a pasture causes 
excessive travel by cattle and maximum injury to adjacent range. 








good illustration: Plans were made for 
piping a newly acquired spring to a 
watering place where it was estimated 
that about 120 head of cattle could be 
taken care of. A careful consideration 
showed that the improvement would cost 
about $13 for each of the 120 cows. As 
this seemed excessively high, a resurvey 
of the whole situation was made, and by 
submitting the facts to an engineer it 


ences in meeting emergencies of one 
kind or another to enable them to antici- 
pate, in a measure at least, any con- 
tingency that might arise. In looking 
ahead they should know, not only what 
improvements might at some time or 
other be needed, but what the costs 
would be, and whether benefits would 
justify the cost. 

Improper care of equipment and neg- 
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FIGURE 2.—Failure properly to construct or maintain imprevements costs money. A.—A well, 
properly cribbed with cement, will last a lifetime; B.—A poorly cribbed well, improperly 
maintained, caves in and becomes a total loss. 


was found possible to pipe the water to 
another location where about 350 head 
of cattle could be watered, thus reducing 
the investment per cow to $5 because of 
the larger number benefited. This 
changed the development from an ex- 
pensive luxury into a profitable asset, 
and one that would pay for itself within 
a few years by the saving in pumping 
costs alone. 


Adequacy of Range Improvements 


The need for adequate improvements 
on almost any range is evident, but fre- 
quently the operator is not in a position 
to know what constitutes adequate im- 
provement or equipment. If he is build- 
ing a fence, he knows very well whether 
three or four wires will be necessary to 
serve his purpose; but in the case of a 
pipe-line development, he may not know 
the minimum size of pipe or other equip- 
ment that would be adequate for his 
needs. Ordinarily he would ask the ad- 
vice of his neighbors who have similar 
developments, and take their opinions as 
a guide, even though the conditions sur- 
rounding his pipe line might be entirely 
different. In cases like this there are ex- 
perienced men who could advise him 
properly and often save him considerable 
money. 


Emergency Improvements 


So long as there are cow ranches there 
always will be emergencies, such as feed 
shortage and water failure, that require 
immediate steps, when they occur, for 
meeting them. Just when such an emer- 
gency will arise may not be known, but 
when it does come the need may be met 
if the operator plans ahead. Most stock- 
men have had sufficiently varied experi- 
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lect of improvements (Fig. 2) unques- 
tionably costs stockmen many thousands 
of dollars each year, and these are hard- 
earned dollars that might be used more 
advantageously. Engines left exposed to 
the weather, windmills that are allowed 
to run without oiling, fences down, and 
the like, all mean a shorter-than-normal 
life and entail frequently recurring re- 
placement cost. Leaky pipe lines, silted- 
up “repressors,” worn-out leathers, etc., 
all add to the cost of production some- 
where along the line, and in the end total 
a substantial loss. There is perhaps noth- 
ing on a ranch that is harder to accom- 
plish than taking proper care of equip- 
ment and keeping up regular main- 
tenance of improvements; but, if it is 
done, it pays good dividends. 


Why Not an Improvement Reserve Fund? 


The rather common practices of put- 
ting into range improvements all the 
money that is realized from the opera- 
tion, will, over a period of years, result 
in an investment that is top-heavy, and 
in addition may force the operator to 
borrow money to meet emergencies, thus 
adding an interest charge to his opera- 
tion cost and at the same time putting 
himself in the position where somebody 
else, usually a banker or finance com- 
pany, becomes a non-contributing part- 
ner. The maintenance of an improve- 
ment reserve fund set aside in the good 
years will enable many a cowman to con- 
tinue without any non-contributing part- 
ners and to operate with a feeling of 
security and perhaps fewer gray hairs. 
There is another side to the improve- 
ment reserve fund that should not be 
overlooked: its creation might enable the 
stockman’s family to enjoy some of the 


better things of life, such as a new roof 
on the ranch headquarters, an additional 
room, modern bathroom and kitchen, new 
furniture, or a radio. Last year, in go- 
ing over a cowman’s books with his wife 
(she is one of many who keep their hus- 
band’s books), I could not help but de- 
tect a feeling of regret on her part that 
during the many years they had been in 
business everything they made had gone 
back into the business in one form or 
another—sometimes for fences, water 
development, corrals, trails, etc., at other 
times for feed during drought, and many 
other things. Just enough had been put 
into the headquarters ranch to make it 
habitable, when more might have made 
it a better place for living. After all, 
living comes first. 


UNCLE SAM GRADES 
MEAT AT DENVER 


NAUGURATION OF GOVERN- 

ment meat grading service at Den- 
ver, Colorado, was announced July 20. 
The Cudahy Packing Company had re- 
quested the service, which now becomes 
available to all local packers who re- 
quest it. 

Similar service is being given by the 
government at 23 other packing centers 
of the country. The service started in 
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New York City in 1923 at the request 
of hotels, steamship lines, and other 
large purchasers of meat. The national 
program of meat grading started in 
1924 and has been gradually expanding. 

B. F. McCarthy, senior marketing 
specialist of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, came from Washington 
to start the service. The grader who 
will be in charge will be Richard Muel- 
ler, transferred to Denver from Chicago. 

The government recognizes seven 
grades of beef and six grades each of 
veal, lamb, and mutton. “Prime” is the 
top beef grade, and the other grades, 
in order, are choice, good, medium, 
plain, cutter, and low cutter—classifica- 
tions which are still labeled by the 
government as tentative. 

The grading system gives the house- 
wife of Denver the advantage of a 
government expert’s opinion in picking 
out meat for her dinner table. She can 
be sure of getting what she pays for, 
whether she buys in one shop or an- 
other, needing merely to read the stamp 
of the government expert for herself. 





MAINTAINING NATION’S 
DEMAND FOR MEAT 


“ 

URING THE PAST YEAR THE 

National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has worked in more cities, reached 
more persons, and carried on a more ex- 
tensive program in the interests of meat 
than in any year in the history of the 
organization,” asserted R. C. Pollock, 
general manager, in his statement to the 
directors of the Board at their annual 
meeting in Chicago. In driving home the 
story of meat, members of the Board’s 
staff have conducted meetings before 
1,495 audiences in 306 cities of 42 states, 
he said. 

While direct consumer contacts are 
important, said the Board’s manager, 
they represent but one phase of the 
year’s work. In addition to its regular 
program, a sweeping emergency cam- 
paign was carried out to assist the stock- 
men who were taking serious losses. 
Launched during the early part of 1938, 
this campaign was directed along many 
lines, and with the co-operation of many 
agencies, for the purpose of improving 
live-stock prices and stimulating the de- 
mand for meat. 


All Seeking Consumer Dollar 


“In this program to push the sale of 
meat, we must always keep in mind the 
strong competition for the consumer’s 
dollar,” said Mr. Pollock. “We produced 
in 1937 a total of 15,572,000,000 pounds 
of meat, which must have an outlet. 
Meat must have its fair share of the 
food dollar. For that reason our great- 
est effort has been concentrated where 
buying power is at a maximum. Of the 
cities in which we have worked during 
the year, 74 per cent are located in 
states which represent 73 per cent of the 
nation’s buying power. These states 
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BOILED-DOWN INFORMATION concerning the many activities of the Board during the 
fiscal year in the interests of the live-stock and meat industry. 


have a buying power of more than $24,- 
000,000,000 annually. Their food sales 
alone are over $6,000,000,000 yearly.” 
The Board’s manager stated that the 
organization has three big jobs: (1) It 
must combat anti-meat propaganda. This 
phase of the program has become of 
minor importance in recent years since 
attacks upon meat have been on the de- 
crease. (2) The Board must get the 
facts about meat, and (3) it must carry 
these facts to 130,000,000 people. 
During the year studies designed to 
evaluate meat in the diet—its relation to 
health—have been carried on through re- 
search grants at three universities. The 
Board is also working with 21 land grant 
colleges and the Department of Agricul- 
ture in meat studies. This work involves 
the production, processing, and cooking 
of meats and it is furnishing a wealth of 
ammunition for the educational program. 
There are about 200,000 stores in this 
country where meats are displayed and 
sold. These stores also carry other high- 
ly advertised foods, all bidding for the 
food dollar. This makes it important to 
reach the housewife and the retailer with 
up-to-the-minute facts concerning the 
value of meat in the human dietary. 


Educates in Meats 


The program for housewives has set 
a new record this past year. This pro- 
gram is teaching the housewife valuable 


lessons about meat—how to select meat, 
how to determine quality in meat, the 
place of meat in meal planning, and the 
value of meat for children. 

In the program for retailers, the Board 
reached one-sixth of the nation’s meat 
dealers the past year through direct con- 
tact. These men have been introduced 
to new cutting methods and new and 
popular cuts, given instruction in pric- 
ing and the merchandising of slow-mov- 
ing cuts, taught basic principles of meat 
cookery and the high value of meat as 
a food. 

Doctors, dentists, dieticians, and nurses 
form an important group that is getting 
more and more information from the 
Board, Mr. Pollock stated. Young people 
in schools and colleges, representing fu- 
ture food buyers, are being reached in 
increasing numbers. 

Other phases of the Board’s work in- 
clude meat exhibits, radio, publicity, 
meat literature, and other media in the 
extension of the meat program. 


Co-operation at Peak 


“Never in the history of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board,” asserted 
Mr. Pollock, “has there been a year when 
all interests have worked so closely to- 
gether in a spirit of self-help, with the 
thought in mind of not only serving the 
industry but also of meeting its obliga- 
tion to 130,000,000 consumers.” 








ARE INDIAN AND BUFFALO 
DISAPPEARING TOGETHER? 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


[Part one of “Are Indian and Buffalo 
Disappearing Together’ was printed in 
the July Propucer. The concluding part 
follows. Mr. Barnes passed away in 
December, 1936.] 


N THE EARLY DAYS OF THE 
republic the Indian population was 

a matter of rough estimates rather than 
actual counts. Daniel Boone, Jim Brid- 
ger, Kit Carson, and other well-known 
Indian fighters were far more interested 
in the count of dead than living Indians. 

Not that this writer believes in the 
old saying that “All good Indians are 
dead Indians.” Quite to the contrary, 
he believes sincerely that the Indians 
of today are exactly what we have 
made them—no more, no less. If they 
fall short of our ideals it has been our 
fault far more than theirs. At the very 
best, we have much to regret, much to 
be ashamed of, and still much to do to 
improve conditions. Nevertheless we 
have been making good progress in re- 
cent years and shall undoubtedly con- 
tinue to do so. 

But, as for counting the Indians, no- 
body at first seems to have bothered 
much about that. The “woods were full 
of them” in more ways than one. Why 
worry over how many there were? 


First Bureau Estimate 139,000 


About the year 1824—please do not 
wead that 1924—Congress decided the 
Indians needed a guardian, and passed 
a law creating a so-called “Bureau of 
Indian Affairs,” which was placed un- 
der the War Department. And may I 
be forgiven for remarking at this point 
that the Indians would all have been 
far better off had that department of 
the government eontinued to manage 
their affair. Army officers have noth- 
ing for which to apologize in their 
handling of such matters. 

This law appears to have been the 
first official step our government took 
toward a systematic supervision of the 
red men of our country. The first esti- 
mate of this new bureau placed the 
Indian population at 139,000 of all ages 
and sexes. This was for the year 1825. 
Undoubtedly they overlooked some of 
our largest western tribes such as the 
Navajos, of New Mexico, the Sioux, of 
Montana, and the other tribes of which 
very little was known as to numbers or 
other matters in those years. 

Four years later, in 1829, this bureau 
issued a supplementary estimate to the 
effect that there were then approxi- 
mately 313,000 Indians under control 
of the federal government. This they 
announced was an estimate and not an 
actual count. That this second estimate 
was not far from the true number is 
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proved by the results of the first gen- 
eral census taken in 1850. This showed 
in round numbers some 400,000 native 
Americans living all over the country. 
Then with the general counts of our 
population taken every 10 years the fig- 
ures on the Indian population became 
more stable and reliable. 


Total 314,000 in 1870 


The census of 1870 showed a total of 
314,000 Indians. The census figures of 
1930 showed 332,000 Indians on the 
reservations. These census figures show 
that generally the Indian population is 
slowly increasing. A single instance of 
this increase may be shown by the cen- 
sus taken of the great Navajo tribe in 
Arizona and New Mexico, one of our 
largest tribes. 

The first estimates of the number of 
these Indians was in 1864, when due to 
their warlike activities the federal gov- 
ernment rounded up every Navajo they 
could get their hands on and moved 
approximately 8,000 of them down to 
Fort Sumner, New Mexico. There they 
were held as military prisoners until 
their ultimate location could be decided 
upon. 

Army officers engaged in the “round- 
ing-up” process, which included the 
famous Kit Carson, estimated that they 
did not gather more than 50 per cent 
of the Navajos, the rest escaping from 
the troops and taking refuge in the fast- 
nesses of the mountainous region of 
northern New Mexico and Arizona. 

Thus we have an estimated total of 
some 16,000 Navajos for the year 1864. 
In November, 1869, the federal govern- 
ment made a treaty with the tribe un- 


der which they were to be returned to 
their old home ranges and placed on a 
reservation of over 14,000,000 acres and 
given about 30,000 head of sheep and 
2,000 goats to be divided up among the 
different families and groups to be held 
as their personal property. 

This turned them into sheep herders 
and stockmen. It was General Sher- 
man’s prediction that as they became 
stockmen they would perforce settle 
down and become peaceable citizens. He 
believed they would have too much at 
stake to make war on their neighbors. 
This was a bit of sound reasoning. The 
Navajos from that day have been good 
Indians in every sense of the word. 
“The count of 1930 shows a total of 
40,000 Navajos in both states,” says the 
report of the Committee of Indian Af- 
fairs, 1932. 


Number Increasing 


Almost every tribe in the West shows 
an increase in numbers during the past 
50 years. Most of this has been due 
to the fact that as a nation we have 
realized we had a real responsibility on 
our hands in taking care of these “First 
Americans.” Much has been done to 
improve their general living conditions. 
Much more is now being carefully 
studied out. 

For example again. In 1882 the re- 
ports show that there was but one sin- 
gle hospital among the reservation In- 
dians. In 1900 there were five; in 
1925, 82. At the present time there are 
double that number, well equipped with 
doctors, nurses, and all modern ma- 
chinery and supplies necessary to cope 
successfully with diseases of every kind. 

Whatever may have been the condi- 
tion of these people in early days be- 
fore most of them came under Uncle 
Sam’s care, we can say that today we 
have as a nation accepted our respon- 
sibility to them and have made, and 
will continue to make, great advances 
all along the lines of providing for their 
future. Yes, our Indians are increas- 
ing in numbers, perhaps slowly, but at 
least steadily. 

Just one more point. Government re- 
ports indicate that for the entire United 
States this republic holds in its hands 
for the several Indian tribes, more than 
$36,000,000 as a trust fund for their 
benefit, while the total value of their 
tribal lands and other property has been 
estimated at over $1,000,000,000—a per 
capita wealth of approximately $3,000. 
Not so bad, is it? 


Buffaloes Also Increasing 


As for the buffalo, that picturesque 
but otherwise comparatively useless ani- 
mal, which, by the way, is not biolog- 
ically a buffalo but a bison, is increas- 
ing in numbers along with his Indian 
friends. Today, while we may not have 
“more than ten million” of these ani- 
mals, as estimated by army officers on 
the plains about the year 1870, still we 
have all that are needed to prevent the 
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species from becoming extinct or even 
rare. 

From a very small beginning about 
30 years ago, when they were really in 
danger of passing quite out of the pic- 
ture and Uncle Sam became aware that 
the buffaloes were being ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by hide hunters and others and 
took strict steps to protect the rem- 
nant, we now have in this country and 
Canada quite as many of these shaggy 
old-timers as are needed to perpetuate 
the breed and furnish us all we need 
to give every American a chance to 
see them in good sized herds—not all in 
zoos and parks, but in huge inclosed 
pastures where they are grazing and 
prospering under ideal conditions. One 
state—Arizona—has_ sufficient in _ its 
herd to allow regular hunting by its 
citizens each year. 

In fact, in both the United States 
and Canada the authorities have a real 
problem on their hands as to the han- 
dling of them; for they increase so rap- 
idly that the great question today is as 
to how they can be kept down in num- 
bers to the carrying capacity of the 
fenced pastures provided for them, as 
well as what shall be done with the sur- 
plus. So do not worry. We shall never 
run short of buffaloes or Indians. 

While the buffalo in 50 years will be 
almost pure blooded, with the present 
methods of mixing the children of the 
various Indian tribes at our huge Indian 
schools, one can foresee very few pure 
blooded American Indians by that time. 
Certainly if ever there was a “melting 
pot” for the human family, our present 
Indian schools are entitled to that class- 
ification. 


The Melting Pot 


For example: The United States In- 
dian School at Phoenix, Arizona, one 
of the largest in the Southwest, grad- 


would be a scarcity of housemaids in 
that region. 

Naturally these young women mate 
with their classmates in the Indian 
school, which brings some remarkable 
“crosses.” In the writer’s family dur- 
ing the last two years we have had 
three housemaids drawn from these 
graduates of the Phoenix Indian School. 
The first was a Pima, Arizona, girl. 
She spoke one day of her husband. My 
curiosity was aroused. Naturally I 
asked as to his tribal connections. 

“He is a Ute,” she replied, “from the 
Ute Reservation in southern Colorado.” 

“Do you speak his language?” 

“No, sir,” was her reply. 

“Does he speak Pima?” was my next 
inquiry as to their domestic arrange- 
ments. I was becoming curious about 
this matter. 

“No, sir,” was her answer. 

“Then how in the world do you con- 
verse?” 

“In English, exclusively,” was her 
intriguing reply. 

The second was a Navajo girl from 
New Mexico. She said her husband 
was a Mojave*from western Arizona. 
Again neither spoke the other’s lan- 
guage. Her two children, she said, 
spoke only English. Neither ef them 
spoke a syllable of any Indian tongue. 

The third was a Hopi girl from the 
Hopi Reservation in northern Arizona. 
Her husband was a Papago Indian 
from southern Arizona. Neither of 
them spoke the other’s language while 
their children spoke only English. 


No Two Alike 

As for physical or other racial char- 
acteristics, no two of these persons have 
the remotest relation to the other. The 
Pimas are a heavy built race, inclined 
to a superabundance of flesh, slow in 
speech and movement. The husband of 
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WHITE FACED BUFFALO. This herd was crossed with Herefords for a time. The cross 
crops up in an occasional calf. 


uates each year a large number of 
young Indian girls who have been re- 
cruited from practically every Indian 
reservation in the West. These girls 
are trained largely for domestic service 
and make most acceptable housemaids, 
and the housewives in Phoenix and 
other Arizona cities draw on them very 
largely for their supply of this class 
of labor. In fact, but for them there 
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the Pima girl, a Ute, came from a tribe 
generally tall and large of frame and 
inclined to be slow in movement. 
Again, the Navajo girl comes from a 
race that is generally slender in build, 
light boned, seldom fleshy, active and 
animated in their every movement, 
while the husband, a Mojave, resembles 
the Pimas in build. and action and is 
inclined to be fat and heavy moving. 


As for the Hopi, she comes from a 
race small, almost childish in its actions 
and build, quick in every movement and 
full of life and animation. The Pa- 
pago to whom this girl was married 
came from a race as absolutely differ- 
ent in build, action, and other human 
characteristics as one can imagine two 
individual Indians to be. 


However, when it comes to breeding 
humans, we certainly pay absolutely no 
attention to racial, physical, or other 
characteristics in the resulting cross. 
And this, as a matter of absolute fact, 
applies to humans of every class and 
breed. All is left to chance and per- 
sonal feeling. The health or results of 
the cross on the individuals involved are 
absolutely disregarded. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
ABOUT NEW AAA 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ESTERN CATTLE AND SHEEP- 

men are seriously concerned over 
the outcome of the corn acreage restrie- 
tion program of the AAA, designed to 
reduce acreage in the area affected 20 
per cent. They are apprehensive of cur- 
tailed demand for stock cattle and feed- 
ing lambs—needlessly, in the opinion of 
the writer, who is taking advantage of 
this method to answer a score ef in- 
quiries on the subject. 


Reasons for this opinion are numerous, 
if not convincing. The plan is designed— 
in fact, the avowed purpose of its con- 
ception is—to regulate meat production 
through the corn crib. The theory may 
be sound, but analysis forces the conclu- 
sion that it is as hollow as a jug—an 
outcropping of multifarious varieties of 
human delusion. 


Opinion in Corn Belt agrarian circles 
is widely divergent. Outcroppings of an- 
tagonism may be taken with the prover- 
bial grain of salt, as protest meetings 
are few and far between. The opposition 
lacks leadership, organization, and so far 
has shown no indications of crystalliza- 
tion. That a large number of recalci- 
trants have ignored acreage allotments 
will not be disputed. They take the atti- 
tude that compliance refusal enables 
them to operate on individual initiative, 
ignoring the fact that the plan has con- 
gressional organization, and in the event 
that a marketing program is decided on 
at an inevitable plebiscite they will find 
themselves taking red cards while co- 
operators, armed with white cards, will 
be in a preferred class—a case of sepa- 
rating sheep from goats. 


Opposition Bucks Stone Wall 


A so-called Liberty League comprises 
the visible opposition, and it is bucking 
a stone wall, as a majority of two-thirds 
of those voting at the plebiscite, a privi- 
lege reserved for co-operators, will auto- 
matically launch a marketing policy the 
details of which will be up to the AAA. 
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The writer has attended several Liberty 
League gatherings in Illinois, the nub of 
protest, finding them well attended. The 
protest is based on contention that the 
Senate draft of a farm bill was dumped 
into the waste basket, and a House bill, 
on which no hearing had been held, 
enacted. The present purpose is to de- 
velop organized opposition to the com- 
pulsory features of the act, which con- 
tains 72 provisions where absolute dis- 
cretion for action has been given the 
Secretary of Agriculture concerning the 
amount of benefits, arbitrary establish- 
ment of acreage quotations, and other 
supreme authority. 

All this bellicosity probably means 
nothing, although the AAA people are 
less puissant since recalcitrancy devel- 
oped. At a recent meeting in Des Moines 
they swung an olive branch promising 
“adjustments” when 1939 allotments are 
made, The Grand Goblins of the organi- 
zation have been active wherever an out- 
break of antagonism developed, and no 
secret of the fact that the marketing 
agreement will be put over is made. 
Various arguments are made by the pro- 
ponents, the usual inquiry being: “Do 
you fellows want 3-cent hogs and 10-cent 
corn back?” Placation effort is concen- 
trated on sections where a silent revolt— 
meaning ignoring allotments without 
verbal demonstration—is in progress. 
The promoters must save their face, in 
a collective sense, by carrying the 
plebiscite. Otherwise the movement will 
degenerate into the same grotesque fail- 
ure as Hoover’s farm board and other 
previous futile efforts, transparently non- 
sensical to prescribe for agrarian ills. 


Westerners Not Damaged 


Assuming that the plan becomes 
effective through authorization of a mar- 
keting agreement, what happens subse- 
quently will depend on the rules and reg- 
ulations prescribed. This involves fixing 
a corn loan and determining the per- 
centage of the crop to be tucked away in 
cribs for the ostensible purpose of main- 
taining a “normal granary” and valoriz- 
ing the price of corn. Here is where the 
western live-stock breeders’ interest 
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comes in. Salient reasons why they will 
not be damaged follow: 

Any attempt to force storage or seal- 
ing of any considerable quantity of corn 
will create a strong recusant element 
that cannot be permitted for political 
reasons, if no other. In that event, the 
incipient opposition will be immensely 
reinforced. 

Feeders are resourceful and ingenious. 
Locking up large quantities of grain will 
merely force them to reduce their corn 
rations, substituting cottonseed by-prod- 
ucts, sugar refinery refuse, soybean meal, 
and other commercial feeds. 

The average farmer feeder is not a 
feed buyer, depending largely on farm- 
grown grain and roughage. If his corn 
is officially sealed, he will meet the emer- 
gency by shortening feeding periods in 
the case of cattle, marketing hogs at 
lighter weights, and sending lambs to 
the butcher deficient in condition. In 
other words, he will make less feed go 
farther, emulating the example of feed- 
ers in Nebraska, Kansas, and elsewhere 
in the area recently drought-stricken. 
Killers will get less weight, with de- 
ficient yields; meat consumers will, per- 
force, content themselves with inferior 
or less desirable product. 


Turnover Accelerated 


But this feeding period abbreviation 
will not reduce the number of stock 
cattle or thin lambs. On the contrary, 
the turnover will be accelerated, neces- 
sitating more frequent replacement. 

Reducing corn acreage means expanded 
production of small grains, leguminous 
crops, such as soybeans, and utilization 
of leguminous silage saturated with mo- 
lasses. This in turn suggests accumula- 
tion of corn, and, in the event that na- 
ture assumes a benevolent attitude for 
several successive seasons, a dangerous 
accumulation, duplicating the situation 
in cotton. Control of acreage is possible. 
Control of yields regardless of the crop 
is transparent absurdity. Contention to 
the contrary is banal and simian. 

The corn loan idea is meritorious, but 
not at a price restrictive of consumption 
or export. Corn is now being exported 
in considerable quantities because it is 
cheap. Arbitrarily fix a price and that 
outlet will close like a jackknife. 

One possible outcome of the sealing 
plan will be an accumulation, especially 
as millions of acres of corn land are not 
included in the scheme, and two prices— 
one in the open or free market, the other 
unavailable but imperative unless the 
government is destined to lose heavily 
on non-recourse loans. A situation simi- 
lar to that now existing in cotton could 
easily develop. Keeping a free corn mar- 
ket on the same price basis as loans on 
sealed grain simply “cannot be did.” 

Other than maintaining outlets for 
stock cattle and feeding lambs, western 
growers are not vitally interested, espe- 
cially the cattle element, now in strong 
strategic position, with not enough of 
their product to go around. 


Full of Blowholes 


The situation is far from acute but 
conceals elements of trouble—the logical 
sequence of interference with the orderly 
course of trade. Tacit admission by the 
responsible coterie of sorcerers that the 
scheme is full of blowholes insures tin- 
kering next year. Meanwhile old corn is 
abundant and the new crop promising. 
One stock argument of the proponents is 
that when corn is high live-stock feeding 
is profitable as prices soar. This is 
merely a half truth, as a short corn crop 
invariably and automatically precipitates 
a period of ruinous liquidation until a 
scarcity stage is reached and prices soar, 
only a minority benefiting. Short crops 
are synonymous with disaster; surplus 
accumulation is an evil of different type, 
insuring final liquidation at ruinous 
prices. 

One obvious fault in the present meth- 
ods of crop regulation is acreage allot- 
ments on previous crops rather than 
farm acreage. Another is local restric- 
tion. Farmers outside the pale or area 
of restriction have planted every possible 
acre this year, especially in the South. 
This one section is favored while another 
is penalized. When one farmer is al- 
lowed to plant 100 acres in corn while 
another with a similar size farm is al- 
lotted 20, something is wrong somewhere. 
This is the result of the most grotesque 
legislation ever enacted by Congress. 


No provision is made for feeding corn 
in the field, a common method of mar- 
keting part of the crop. Presumably 
such production will be estimated and 
deducted from the marketable quota, but 
for this season at least all bets are off. 
A gigantic agrarian brawl is brewing. 
Meanwhile cattle and sheep will go into 
corn fields in the usual manner, installa- 
tion cost being determined by supply and 
demand. Transiently flustered, the bu- 
reaucrats will solve the problem by the 
compromise route. At the moment they 
are in a mess of congressional decoction. 
The Cotton Belt may be complaisant, but 
the Corn Belt is rebellious. It accepts 
“manna,” but balks at gathering condi- 
tions imposed. 
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ANLSA EXECUTIVE BODY 
MEETS IN DENVER 


EY MEN OF THE AMERICAN 

National Live Stock Association 
conferred in Denver July 9-11 to form a 
plank on problems facing the western 
cattle industry. Representatives—mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of the 
association—had come from eleven states 
to consider such problems as testing for 
Bang’s disease, proposed cancellation of 
the 85 per cent stocker and feeder rates, 
the reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram, and federal range conservation. 


Stressing their desire to see Bang’s 
disease wiped out, the stockmen never- 
theless oppose the present impractical 
program of testing for the disease, point- 
ing out that many animals will react to 
the test and still produce calves in a 
normal way. The cattlemen urged con- 
tinued study by the government of the 
experimental vaccination method. In a 
letter to Dr. Mohler, chief of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, signed by Hubbard 
Russell, president of the national asso- 
ciation, the committee’s attitude was set 
forth. Commendation was given the atti- 
tude of Dr. Mohler on the testing work. 
However, said the letter, 


“It is called to our attention that cer- 
tain men in your department are now 
urging the setting up of districts for the 
testing of all cattle, using the same pro- 
cedure as that followed in the tuberculo- 
sis accreditation campaign, and we fear 
that such efforts will result in the estab- 
lishment of accredited areas, which will 
immediately create pressure for a gen- 
eral campaign. 


“The results of present testing have 
been generally unsatisfactory, and par- 
ticularly impractical in range areas, due 
to the necessity for repeating the test 
and conflicting reports from laboratories 
on the same blood samples. 


“We urge that your department con- 
centrate its efforts on the development 
of a method of eradication more prac- 
tical of application under range condi- 
tions. In particular, we feel that the 
possibilities of control of this disease 
through vaccination are so great that 
this experimental work should be ex- 
pedited and the present program held in 
abeyance, 


“The committee favors the eradication 
of Bang’s disease, but expressed the 
feeling that our association would be 
compelled to oppose the present testing 
program until a more satisfactory meth- 
od is developed. 

“If this situation is not immediately 
recognized, more emphasis placed on 
perfecting the method, and accredited 
area work discontinued in the range 
country, there is likely to be a decided 
reaction which will be extremely detri- 
mental in the long run and which will 
very much retard the work of eradica- 
tion.” 

Another highly important problem be- 
fore the meeting was the matter of the 
85 per cent stocker and feeder rate, 
which, under a recent petition of west- 
ern railroads, would to a large extent be 
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cancelled. Traffic Counsel Charles E. 
Blaine, of Phoenix, Arizona, and the 
Legislative Committee of the American 
National Live Stock Association, arranged 
to deal with the matter in the interest 
of the western shippers. Mr. Blaine, pre- 
vious to the opening of the Executive 
Committee meeting, had spent several 
days’ time conferring with other live- 
stock traffic experts and various state 
railway commission officials. 


F. W. Beier, statistician of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, told the 
ranchers that they have reason to look 
to the future optimistically. He based 
this statement on the fact that physical 
conditions on much of the range are 
vastly improved, cattle supply is down— 
perhaps 8,000,000 head—demand for 
meat, considering the depression, has 
been surprisingly good, and the supply 
of pork is small. 


In the matter of government range 
conservation program, the committee 
said: 

“The stockmen throughout the whole 
western country were urged to co-oper- 
ate in developing a program of sound 
range practices and have up to this 
time given the desired co-operation. It 
is the feeling now that the program has 
to a large degree fulfilled its original 
purpose of education in range practices. 
Also, that the restoration of normal 
moisture conditions over the greater por- 
tion of the area tends to make unneces- 
sary further expensive governmental 
action. The committee is not unmindful 
of the fact that such programs cannot 
continue indefinitely without imposition 
of a tax which undoubtedly would cause 
greater damage than a continuation of 
the program would do good. Therefore, 
it recommends that the program be dis- 
continued at the conclusion of the cur- 
rent year.” 

Confirmation of the previous stand of 
the national association in the matter of 
disturbing our present embargo against 
importation of cattle or cattle products 
from countries having foot-and-mouth 
disease was voiced. The recent wide- 
spread epidemic of the disease in Europe 
and other parts of the world shows the 
need for the strictest precautions, the 
group felt. The stockmen were deter- 
mined to fight any possible relaxation of 
the present protection through possible 
power under the Reciprocal Trade Act to 
set aside sanitary laws that may be 
thought to deter international trade, or 
through any other means. 

The committee stated that the recip- 
rocal trade agreement program as being 
administered today “sadly lacked the ele- 
ment of reciprocity—that it was merely 
a device for lowering our tariffs to admit 
foreign goods at the expense of our 
agricultural producers and manufactur- 
ers.” It deplored current publicity pur- 
porting to show a majority of the public 
in favor of the reciprocity system as 
being based on insufficient knowledge in 
the matter and objected to the vast 
amount of publicity attempting by half 
sets of figures to show the great advan- 


tages that have come to the country 
through the treaties. The action of F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, in his 
strenuous activities in opposing the 
trade program was endorsed. 

It was left to President Russell to rec- 
ommend, in the event of hurtful sur- 
pluses, sales of cattle to the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation—a corpo- 
ration set up to stabilize markets at 
times of temporary gluts by purchase 
and delivery to relief organizations. 

A conference with Forest Service offi- 
cials at which representatives of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association sat in, 
is reported in another column of this 
issue of the PRODUCER. 


LIVE STOCK BREEDING 
POSSIBILITIES* 


F WE LEAVE DAIRY AND POUL- 

try out of account, we may say that 
live-stock breeding operations today are 
in much the same state as the corn- 
breeding operations were previous to 
1910. In all too many cases the gradu- 
ates of the agricultural colleges assume 
that the placing of an animal in a live- 
stock show really determines relative 
genetic merit. Outside of poultry and 
dairying, the whole animal breeding field 
is still permeated in large measure with 
the thought of show-ring excellence as 
contrasted with functional excellence. 
Nowhere in animal husbandry is there 
a test which means as much as the yield 
test in corn. The closest approach is in 
poultry, but the egg-laying contest is 
only a partial approach and in cer- 
tain respects can be improved on very 
greatly. ... 


No Yield Testing Done 


In the case of swine and beef cattle, 
no really satisfactory yield testing has 
yet been done outside of Denmark. In 
Denmark for the past 30 years the 
breeding centers have, of course, done a 
remarkable job. Year after year four 
pigs from the offspring of each of the 
different sows involved in the test have 
been given the same feed, and at a given 
weight the carcasses have been com- 
pared. We in the United States have 
done a little work along the same line, 
but it has as yet had no effect whatever 
in our swine breeding operations... . 
We know that certain pure breeds of 
swine will oftentimes cross to produce 
more rapid gains and more economical 
gains than will the pure breeds them- 
selves. But sometimes this is not the 
case. We do not know just which strains 
within one breed will cross with which 
other strains in another breed to produce 
the best results. 

The Department of Agriculture in 
1934 imported some of the Danish Land- 
race and Danish Yorkshire swine. In 

*Excerpts from the Spragg Memorial address 


of Secretary Wallace, at the Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, April 21, 1938. 
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crossing with American breeds of swine 
some very unusual results were obtained. 
When the crosses were repeated another 
year, however, the results were just ordi- 
nary. The question is just which strains 
of Danish swine should be crossed with 
which strains of American swine. There 
must be enough inbreeding and enough 
line-breeding to produce a considerable 
degree of homozygosity in both the Dan- 
ish and the American swine, before con- 
sistently good results from such crosses 
can be expected. Large numbers of in- 
bred and line-bred strains must be pro- 
duced, and then as a result of the large 
number of crosses it may be possible to 
discover the strains that combine to the 
best advantage. When the right homozy- 
gous sire strains and homozygous dam 
strains are discovered, it may be found 
that both strains are within the same 
breed or they may be in different breeds. 


Breeding System Explained 


From a practical point of view the 
breeding system in swine then becomes 
as follows: It is the function of certain 
purebred breeders to maintain in homozy- 
gous form the foundation stock to fur- 
nish boars to the practical feed-lot 
farmer. It becomes the function of an- 
other set of purebred breeders to furnish 
in homozygous form line-bred strains of 
sows which have been proved by previous 
experiments to combine well with the 
homozygous strains of boars. This all 
sounds complicated and expensive. And 
undoubtedly it is at the present time. 
And yet I am convinced that if we made 
the necessary modifications indicated by 
experience, some such system as this 
will eventually prove to be just as sig- 
nificant with hogs as the hybrid corn 
system is with corn. The farmers in 
order to get the best results would find 
it necessary continually to come back 
to the purebred breeders for their foun- 
dation stock. 

The purebred breeders under this Sys- 
tem would have a function many times 
as important to the practical farmer as 
is the case at the present time. I am 
sure that it will only be a few years 
until a large number of the purebred 
breeders will gradually shift their plans 
to help in an approach of this type. I 
am convinced the average purebred 
breeder has sufficient of the practical 
farmer in him so that he wants to co- 
operate to the utmost to enable the 
farmer to turn the minimum of grain into 
the maximum of satisfying meat for the 
ultimate consumer. Both the breeder and 
the farmer are interested not in show- 
ring ribbons but in those methods that 
will enable the farmer best to serve the 
consumer. Working in this direction, I 
am convinced both the breeder and the 
farmer want the maximum of co-opera- 
tion from the experiment stations, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the 
packers. 


Principles Apply to Beef 


The method which I have described 
here might briefly be called the method 
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of homozygosis followed by controlled 
heterosis. It is only by some such 
method as this that the gamble can be 
taken out of live-stock breeding. It is 
only by some such method as this that 
the purebred breeders can serve the 
practical farmers to the utmost. I hope 
the animal husbandry division of the 
Department of Agriculture and animal 
husbandry departments of the various 
agricultural colleges and the animal hus- 
bandry extension agents throughout the 
land can join together to make it pos- 
sible for animal breeding to make prog- 
ress along some such lines as these. The 
principles can first be worked out in 
chickens and swine, next in sheep and 
dairy cows, and finally in beef cattle. 


One of the real handicaps in the de- 
velopment of superior strains of meat- 
producing animals has been the lack of 
adequate means of measuring perform- 
ance. The Department of Agriculture is 
now devoting a great deal of energy to 
devising such methods. Once such meas- 
ures are perfected, it is believed that 
breeding progress in these species will 
proceed at an accelerated pace. If this 
is to be accomplished, however, less em- 
phasis will need to be placed on an ani- 
mal’s ppnearance and more on its breed- 
ing qualities. The animal husbandry 
staffs of our agricultural colleges have 
a great responsibility in bringing about 
this change of emphasis in the selection 
of breeding animals, as well as in the 
development of better ways for measur- 
ing performance and for carrying this 
knowledge to practical fruition. 


MAKING GOOD 
SILAGE BETTER 


BY A. D. WEBER 
Kansas State College 


oe WHO HAS FED ATLAS 
sorgo silage to stock cattle has 
observed that a rather high percentage 
of the seeds is voided in the feces. That 
not all the grain is lost has been dem- 
onstrated in a number of experiments, 
including one which closed April 22, 
1938, at the Kansas Agrcilutural Ex- 
periment Station. 

In the experiment just completed, 2 
lots of 10 steer calves each answered 
the question, “What is the grain in 
atlas sorgo silage worth?” One group, 
designated as the check lot, received 
normal silage produced from atlas sorgo 
fodder processed in the usual manner. It 
was cut in quarter-inch lengths by an 
ensilage cutter. The grain in this silage 
was not ground. The other lot received 
stover silage produced from atlas sorgo 
fodder from which the heads had been 
removed. The stover was cut in quar- 
ter-inch lengths by an ensilage cutter. 
This silage differed from normal silage 
only in that it contained no appreciable 
amount of grain. In addition to silage, 
these lots, as well as the others in this 


experiment, were fed cottonseed meal 
at the rate of 1 pound per steer each 
day. 

At the close of the 150-day feeding 
period, the calves fed normal silage 
had gained 206 pounds each, or 1.37 
pounds per head daily. Their mates fed 
stover silage in an adjoining lot had 
gained 165 pounds each, or only 1.10 
pounds per head daily. Stated differ- 
ently, 91 pounds of gain were produced 
from 1 ton of normal silage and 73 
pounds from 1 ton of stover silage. 


It was evident that maximum returns 
were not obtained from the grain in 
the normal silage, for many seeds could 
be seen in the feces. Two other lots of 
steer calves were fed in an attempt to 
find a way to prevent losses of this 
kind. ‘ 

One of these lots received stover 
silage. In addition, dry, finely ground 
heads were fed in amounts calculated 
to supply the same amount of grain as 
the check lot received in normal silage. 
Moisture determinations were the basis 
of the calculations. Briefly summar- 
ized, the group fed this combination of 
stover silage and ground atlas sorgo 
heads gained 24 pounds more per steer 
than the check lot during the 150-day 
period. Further studies will be neces- 
sary to determine the practicability of 
this method. 


Processing for Profit 


The fourth lot of steer calves was 
fed special experimental silage which 
had been produced from atlas sorgo 
fodder by processing it in a_ special 
manner. A combination knife-and- 
hammer mill with three - eighths - inch 
screen and a regular ensilage cutter 
were used. Both machines were oper- 
ated at the same time. The fodder was 
topped at the silo and the heads were 
finely ground in the combination mill. 
The stover (butts) was cut in quarter- 
inch lengths by the ensilage cutter. 
The processed materials (finely ground 
heads and cut stover) were blown to 
the top of the silo through separate 
pipes, one from each machine. At the 
top of the silo these materials were 
forced into one “goose-neck” to which 
a single distributor pipe was attached. 
Thus tlie finely ground heads and the 
cut stover were uniformly mixed in the 
silo. It should be remembered that the 
grain in this special silage was finely 
ground. 

One ton of the special silage pro- 
duced 19 per cent more gain than 1 ton 
of the normal silage. The total gain 
per steer in these lots was 244 and 206 
pounds, respectively. The results are 
encouraging, for they indicate that it 
may be possible to make good altas 
sorgo silage better by processing the 
seeds so that they will be more digesti- 
ble. 

Additional tests will have to be made, 
however, before definite conclusions 
and recommendations are justified with 
reference to any of the special process- 
ing methods used in this experiment. 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS GOOD 
FOR CATTLE FEEDING 


LIVE-STOCK FEEDING EXPERI- 

ment reported upon April 29 at the 
annual Feeders’ Day at the Nebraska 
college of agriculture indicated that 
farmers can use grain sorghums for cat- 
tle feeding. The results, considered far- 
reaching in importance, were announced 
by Prof. R. R. Thalman. Corn-fed 
steers, however, were the most profit- 
able. 

White kafir was about five-sixths as 
valuable as yellow corn for fattening 
yearling Hereford steers, the results dis- 
closed. There were five lots of 10 steers 
each in the experiment, conducted for 
five months, at time report, of its sched- 
uled six months’ run. 

When fed with alfalfa, kafir showed a 
replacement value of 86 per cent that 
of corn, Professor Thalman reported. 
When fed with silage, the replacement 
value of kafir was 85 per cent that of 
corn. 

Each lot of steers received a different 
combination of feeds. The first lot was 
fed alfalfa hay and one pound of cotton- 
seed cake together with corn; the second 
lot, the same feed with kafir substituted 
for corn; the third, silage and two 
pounds of cottonseed cake plus corn; 
fourth, the same feed as the third with 
kafir in place of the corn; fifth, silage 
and two pounds of the cake along with 
a combination of half corn and half kafir. 

The corn fed was No. 2 yellow and the 
kafir a good grade white kafir. Both 
grains were cracked. The alfalfa was 
No. 2 green, the cottonseed was pebble- 
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sized 43 per cent protein cake, and the 





silage was made from drought-injured 
corn containing no grain. 


If the steers had been marketed in 
the third week of April, the net profit 
would have been the greatest on the 
steers fed corn and alfalfa—$9.41 per 
head, Thalman estimated. Steers fed 
corn and silage would have ranked next, 
with a profit of $9 per head. The steers 
fed kafir and alfalfa would have netted 
$5.68 per head; those fed kafir and 
silage, $4.92 per head; and those fed a 
combination of corn, kafir, and silage, 
only $2.89 profit per head. 


Corn Better than Kafir 


The corn-kafir-silage combination did 
not get a fair test because two of the 
steers in that lot developed abscesses in 
no way connected with the feed. This 
kept these two steers from gaining for 
six weeks and cut the average gain for 
the entire lot. Otherwise, the test 
indicated clearly that, from the stand- 
point of net profit per head, corn was a 
better feed than kafir and alfalfa was 
better than silage. 

The total cost of feed (including cot- 
tonseed cake) required to put each 100 
pounds of gain on the steers amounted 
to $7.96 for those fed corn and alfalfa, 
$8.09 for those fed corn and silage, $9.03 
for those fed kafir and silage, and $9.58 
per 100 pounds gain for those fed the 
corn-kafir-silage combination. 

This meant that a little less than 90 
cents’ worth of feeds which included 
corn put on as much gain as $1 worth 
of the feeds which included kafir (ignor- 
ing the lot which received both corn and 
kafir). 

One interesting result was that the 
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steers gained the most total weight on 
feeds which included silage. They gained 
at the least cost per pound and hence 
made the greatest net profit per head on 
the feeds which included alfalfa. The 
initial weight of the 50 steers averaged 
673 pounds and their average daily gain 
was 2.79 pounds per head. Their grade 
as feeders was rated “good.” It was a 
little easier to get the three silage-fed 
lots upon a heavy grain ration than the 
two alfalfa-fed lots. There seemed to be 
little or no difference in palatability— 
that is, the liking of the steers for the 
corn or kafir. 


ACRES FOR WILD LIFE 


More than 3,750,000 acres of land were 
set aside during the past two years un- 
der the conservation program of the 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, for co-operation in the protection 
of wild animals and birds on 48 wild 
life refuges and game ranges in the 
United States and Alaska, according to 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes. Tracts devoted to this type of 
conservation work now aggregate 7,- 
951,937 acres in the states, while the 
area reserved for wild life protection in 
Alaska amounts to 4,064,104 acres—a 
grand total of approximately 12,000,000 
acres. With administration of the areas 
carried on in co-operation with Biolog- 
ical Survey, 73 per cent of the acreage 
is contained in grazing districts, recla- 
mation projects, and other withdrawals 
under the jurisdiction of the Interior 
and other departments, the remainder 
being under direct control of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture agency. 
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CRESTED WHEAT GRASS 
FOR NORTHERN PLAINS 


BY ROALD PETERSON 
Fargo, North Dakota 


i WHEAT GRASS WAS 
introduced into the United States 
in 1898 from its native habitat, the cold, 
dry plains of Russia and Siberia. In 
1915 it was found to be particularly 
adapted to growth in the northern great 
plains. Since that time it has been 
grown in ever increasing acreages. 


Adapted to Dry Districts 


It is an upright perennial bunch grass 
adapted to many of the sandier soils in 
drier districts. It is closely related to 
western wheat grass (often called blue- 
joint) and slender wheat grass. The 
head, or spike, is two to four inches 
long and is shorter but much wider than 
that of western wheat grass and slender 
wheat grass. The crowded spikelets 
(containing seeds) tend to stand off from 
the axis giving the head a fan-like, 
broad, and flattened appearance. Crested 
wheat grass leaves have a very fine 
dark green color early in the season. It 
begins to grow one to two weeks earlier 
in the spring than other grasses because 
of its ability to withstand cold. Thomas 
Ross, a rancher in northern Montana, 
under conditions similar to those exist- 
ing in western North Dakota, says 
crested wheat grass on his ranch “was 
a couple of inches high before the other 
grasses got started.” This means a 
saving of hay, as well as helping in the 
prevention of overgrazing in the spring 
of native pasture. Its early spring 
growth makes it especially useful in 
grass mixtures for pastures. It becomes 
dormant during the heat of summer, but 
resumes growth in late fall (if moisture 
is available), while the other grasses, if 
a proper mixture is used, supply the 
main forage during the summer. 

In the natural state, the seeds drop 
off soon after maturing. This results in 
considerable reseeding of the fields, espe- 
cially when the plant is harvested for 
seed, because there will always be some 
loss through “shelling out.” With ample 
moisture, these seeds will germinate and 
grow. The seedlings are not so strong 
as those of some other grasses, and their 
development is slow at first. After 
about three weeks’ growth, the plant be- 
comes well established and develops a 
high resistance to drought. One big fac- 
tor in its ability to resist drought is its 
extensive root system, reaching to a 
depth of eight feet and having a lateral 
spread of two feet, with very many fine 
roots, which utilize the moisture to a 
high degree as well as serving for stor- 
age of food. A scientist at a univer- 
sity in Canada actually determined that 
if all the roots of one good sized crested 
wheat grass plant were laid end to end, 
they would reach 319 miles. Crested 
wheat grass begins to tiller one and one- 
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half or two months after planting; that 
is, new shoots arise from secondary 
stems that spread out from the base of 
the main stem. 


A Twenty-Year Grass 


The productive period lasts from 15 
to 20 years or more if conditions are at 
all favorable. At the Northern Great 
Plains Station, Mandan, North Dakota, 
crested wheat grass seeded in rows in 
1915, produced more in 1933 than brome 
grass, slender wheat grass, or later seed- 
ings of crested wheat grass. The seed 
weighs 22 pounds per bushel, with a 
purity of about 90 per cent. It has a 
germination of about 90 per cent. The 
seed should be sown,%4 to % inch deep. 
The seed bed must be firm, well supplied 
with moisture, and harbor few weeds. 
Where the crop is to be used for hay or 
pasture, close drills are preferable. If 
moisture is very limited, or if the grass 
is to be grown for seed, it may be de- 
sirable to plant in rows—making culti- 
vation possible. The most _ successful 
time and method of harvest is to cut 
while the stems are still green but one- 
half the heads have turned brown, with 
binder, header, or mower and thresh 
after it has dried. Yields vary from 
200 to 300 pounds per acre under dry- 
land conditions and up to 1,000 pounds 
under irrigation. 

North Dakota, Montana, and Oregon 
lead in its production. It is expected 
that 1,000,000 pounds of seed will be 
produced under normal conditions. When 
stored under cool, dry conditions, the 
seed will retain its ability to germinate 
with a very small drop in percentage of 
germination over a period of three to 
four years. 

Tests were made at the Ardmore, 
South Dakota, Experiment Station com- 
paring crested wheat grass, brome grass, 
sweet clover, and native grass as pas- 
ture. 

Returns from crested wheat grass pas- 
tured by dairy cows averaged $7.70 per 
acre per year between 1922-23. Brome 
grass averaged $6.75 per acre; sweet 





CRESTED WHEAT GRASS STUBBLE on the Ross Ranch. It forms a valuable supplement to 
the native winter range. 


clover, $6.63; and native pasture, $4.48 
per acre. In other comparative tests 
covering a period of 15 years, crested 
wheat grass was found generally to 
have an average yield higher than that 
of brome grass or slender wheat grass. 


Crested wheat grass has high palata- 
bility and nutritiveness either as pasture 
or hay. Horses are particularly fond 
of it. Chemical analyses have shown 
that it has a higher protein content than 
slender wheat grass or brome grass. 

The following statements, covering 
chested wheat grass, were taken from a 
letter from Thomas Ross, Chinook, Mon- 
tana. Mr. Ross’ ranch lies south of 
Chinook in a country that is not essen- 
tially different from a great deal of 
North Dakota: 


“T first seeded oats about 35 pounds 
per acre and then drilled the opposite 
way for the crested wheat grass, using 
11 pounds to the acre and seeded 
through the wheat section shut off as 
low as it would go. 


Early Growing 


“In 1937 it started growing two 
weeks before any of the native grasses. 
It had reached a height of 8 to 12 
inches by the middle of June. There 
was no rain until the 20th of June and 
most of the grass cured. After a fall 
of several inches of rain, the last of 
June it started growing again and I 
cut it all for seed the fore part of July. 

“The seed from that seeded solid was 
light but had good germination. The 
seed from that in rows was very heavy 
and part of it yielded 500 pounds of 
clean seed to the acre. That which was 
seeded solid was too thick for seed pro- 
duction and J think more seed can be 
secured if the field is thoroughly culti- 
vated and thinned some. 

“After cutting the crop for seed, 
there was further growth which pro- 
vided a great amount of grazing. Our 
grown cattle do not seem to like the 
straw from the threshed crested wheat 
grass as well as our other hay, though 
it is green and has good color. 

“Fields of crested wheat grass seem 
to be free from weeds, even when sur- 
rounded by badly infested fields.” 
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A POINTER OR TWO 
ON MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


A SENEGAMBIAN HOTEL PORTER 
at a northern resort asked by a 
tourist concerning the prospects for fish- 
ing next week replied: “Boss, if I could 
answer damphool questions like that I 
wouldn’t be doing this kind of work.” 


July, August, and September cattle 
prices depend on several factors, not the 
least of which is marketing. The trade 
went into the last half of July somewhat 
jittery. Scarcity of long-fed steers put 
that type up to the highest levels for the 
period during the previous nine years; a 
50-cent to $1 crash in others was sea- 
sonal adjustment and rectification of a 
previous out-of-line condition. 


Searcity of New York kosher bullocks 
and Boston specialties will continue. 
They are closely held by men who play 
the market out through the season. All 
others are on doubtful footing. 


“Feeders’ intentions”—an official term 
—are speculative. Demand for finished 
1,000- to 1,200-pound steers will prompt 
many operators to put on an extra 100 
to 150 pounds. Carrying light steers do- 
ing well in grass is good judgment and 
will be popular, so that September to 
November will deliver a goodly percent- 
age of these cattle to the butcher. Under 
present conditions they cannot be re- 
placed for what they would realize at the 
market, and added weight, put on cheap- 
ly, will enhance their value. A finished 
yearling is always better property than 
one lacking the essential last 30 days at 
the feed-lot. 


Official Forecast Discredited 


An official forecast of a 15 to 20 per 
cent increase in cattle slaughter over 
1937 is discredited. Primarily the cattle 
did not go in last fall, and intimation 
that July and August would find the 
market filled with heavy bullocks sent 
them in early. Theoretically, cheap corn 
holds cattle back; in practice, the rule is 
flexible. On this occasion, holding the 
investment was of primary importance. 
The guess was logical, however, but 
based on faulty conclusions. 

At declines of 50 cents to $1 per cwt. 
on cattle selling below $12, the whole 
market is in decidedly improved tech- 
nical position, but at present wholesale 
and retail beef cost the consumer outlet 
will not stand crowding. One break, 
especially if seasonal, does not alarm 
cattlemen; a series of declines throws 
them into a panic. That killers will not 
pay for steers dressing 54 to 58 per cent 
approximately the same money as to 60 
to 64 percenters unless under stress of 
necessity needs no demonstration. Short- 
age of medium and common steers—also 
heifers and cows—during May, June, 
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and July was responsible for the narrow 
spread between these and higher bracket 
cattle. 

Any substantial increase in beef pro- 
duction compared with last year will be 
scored, if at all, during the last four- 
month period, and such increase will de- 
pend wholly on grass beef volume, which 
promises to be the lightest in several 
years. As early grass cattle, meaning 
beef, usually sell to maximum advan- 
tage, August and September will start a 
run, and if prices hold up gatherings 
will be continued. Killers expect to tuck 
away in their coolers far less beef than 
last year, when liquidation in response 
to high prices was general—in fact, it 
was a clean-up. They will go into the 
winter with ample unfilled space. The 
present July national holding of beef 
was 33,359,000 pounds, the smallest for 
that period since 1932—47 per cent less 
than a year ago and 30 per cent lower 
than the previous five-year average. In 
this connection, the fact is worth noting 
that the reserve stocks of all meats and 
offal in July were 514,376,000 pounds, 
the smallest for that period on record— 
28 per cent less than a year ago and 24 
per cent under the previous five-year 
average. Of this, 480,000,000 pounds was 
hog product, and that was the lightest 
for July on record—28 per cent less than 
last year and 25 per cent under the pre- 
vious five-year July average. 

All of which is calculated to convince 
a layman that current meat consumption 
is running ahead of production, as re- 
serve supplies are steadily diminishing, 
packers expecting to merchandise in- 
ventories before accumulation is re- 
sumed. 

Prime cattle have farther to go before 
the top is reached; choice and near-choice 
steers will be scarce right along; but a 
new crop of fat yearlings is ready, or 
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“If you want to see a big fat hog go over to my ferm and ask 
for my brother!” 





close to that stage, and if feeders can 
get access to heavy grassers, transform- 
able into fat beeves on 60- to 90-day 
feeds, that type, recently selling close to 
the top, will get a setback. Killers do 
not object to paying $12 or better for a 
small percentage of the supply when the 
bulk costs anywhere from $8.50 to $11, 
as in that event they can mulct Peter to 
recompense Paul, and beef cut from mid- 
dle and low-price cattle fill the prole- 
tariat larder. Steers of the Attebury, 
Nebraska, type are likely to reach $13.50 
in August, as they are in a distinct class. 


An official forecast of 15 to 20 per 
cent more cattle than last year, with a 
heavy run at mid-year, fell down. Some 
construe this as insuring heavier slaugh- 
ter the last half of 1938, although there 
is nothing on the cards to justify such 
a conclusion, especially if trans-Missouri 
gathering is as short as_ expected. 
Slaughter during the first half of 1938 
was 2 per cent less than last year— 
4,691,000 against 4,787,000. Receipts at 
the nine principal markets fell off 276,- 
704 head, or 7 per cent. The major de- 
creases were at Kansas City and Fort 
Worth—397,882—the net loss being 429,- 
918. Only three markets—Omaha, Sioux 
City, and St. Paul—showed gains. Fort 
Worth’s shrinkage is attributable to a 
heavy California movement and local 
slaughter over the hinterland. The fig- 
ures are interesting in view of popular 
expectancy of a substantial increase: 


Decrease 
Six Months 1938 1937 tacmaee 
Chicago ...... 939,818 963,835 — 24,017 
Kansas City 525,215 644,149 —118,934 
Omaha. ......... 532,093 499,476 + 32,617 


E. St. Louis 342,725 
St. Joseph... 136,338 
Sioux City.. 316,546 
St. Paul...... 395,789 
Denver ...... 188,695 217,347 — 28,652 
Fort Worth 244,754 423,701 —178,947 
Net decrease 276,704 head (7 per cent). 


404,066 — 61,341 
154,365 — 18,027 
235,373 + 81,173 
356,365 ++ 39,424 


Grass Cattle Supply Low 


Estimates on the season’s supply of 
grass cattle from southwestern pastures 
are 30 to 40 per cent less than in 1937. 
The movement began in July and will be 
continuous unless prices break sharply, 
in which event loading will be reduced. 
Up to this time, feeder competition has 
been a stout prop under the Kansas City 
grasser market, with every prospect of 
continuance. With killers paying $9.50 
to $10.25 for well-conditioned grassers, 
$7 to $9 for other grades and feeders, 
€8.50 to $10 for fleshy cattle, with stock- 
ers selling anywhere from $7.50 to $8.50, 
the market boasts of stout underpinning. 


Short hog production has been advan- 
tageous to beef, but that condition is in 
process of relief. The 1938 spring pig 
crop is about 15 per cent larger than 
that of 1937, and the expansion process 
is in full swing. June hog slaughter was 
20 per cent in excess of the same month 
last year, and when the advance guard 
of the new crop reports in September 
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prices will sink. Meanwhile packers are 
interested in maintaining a high market, 
at least until their stocks of meat and 
lard have been merchandised. Meat 
stocks are 28 per cent less than a year 
ago; lard stocks, 32 per cent less, despite 
cheap corn. Hog slaughter during the 
first six months of 1938 aggregated 
17,224,000 head, against 16,413,000 last 
year—statistical evidence of expansion— 
and, as the entire Corn Belt is “enthus- 
ing” over pork production, by 1940 an- 
other record crop is possible. During the 
first half of 1934 slaughter was 23,255,- 
000, and in 19383, 24,708,000. Getting 
back into hogs when prices furnish en- 
couragement is a simple process. Pack- 
ers expect to put up droves around $8 
per cwt. next winter. At present they 
are stimulating increased volume. 


Heavy Lamb Run Expected 


A heavy run of fat lambs is on the 
horizon for August and September. An 
$8.75 to $9.25 market for the fat end of 
the crop is probable, and, while the 
feeder market is of slow development, 
July trade on a restricted scale indicated 
higher prices than were bid at the open- 
ing. In Wyoming $6 contracts have been 
made for October delivery; $5.90 to $6 
has been paid in Montana for straight 
wethers and mixed bands, creating pos- 
sibility of a $6 to $6.50 market when big 
buying starts. 

Canadian cattle exports to this market 
have declined sharply; from Mexico a 
sharp increase is noted. During the first 
four months of 1938, 50,643 head of 
Canadians entered, compared with 126,- 
425 last year, of which 23,244 were over 
700 pounds, against 76,105 last year. 
Mexico sent 178,314 head, against 145,- 
053 in 1937, practically all stockers. The 
bulk of Canada’s winter-fed beef went 
across the Atlantic—a trade that was 
seriously hampered by lack of adequate 
boat space. The movement out of Mexico 
was due to liquidation that means ex- 
tinction of the cattle industry in that 
country, so far as American capital is 
concerned. 


Canned Beef Imports Continue 


Imports of canned beef, mainly from 
South America, continue at flood tide— 
30,851,000 pounds during the first five 
months of 1938, compared with 30,280,- 
866 pounds last year. Pork imports, 
largely Polish hams, show a slight de- 
crease—23,517,569 pounds during the 
five-month period, compared with 30,- 
696,978 pounds last year. Exports of 
beef—5,193,544 pounds this year—are 
slightly less than last year, while pork 
exports—38,295,440 pounds this year— 
compare with 25,174,147 pounds in 1937. 
Lard exports during the first five months 
were 88,632,603 pounds against 42,642,- 
277 pounds last year, which accounts to 
some extent for reduced domestic stocks 
of that commodity. 

Cattle are hitting long trails to mar- 
ket this year. On July 12 three cars of 
1,441-pound steers fed by W. H. Bristol, 
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of the Bristol Packing Company, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, reached Chicago to realize 
$12.50 per cwt., netting $6,195. No mar- 
ket for such steers is available on the 
Pacific coast, but for New York buyers 
they were a prize package. To reach the 
market they journeyed 2,300 miles by 
rail—a trip exceeding 3,000 miles from 
feed-lot to beef market. 

Here is another: An Illinois feeder 
contracted in California at mid-July a 
drove of fleshy steers grown in Montana 
that went west during the drought. They 
cost $8 per cwt. at the loading point, 
with a 98-cent additional. No precedent 
for this traffic exists. 


A Helena, Montana, correspondent 
says: “We have the best grass since 
1925. Our pastures have come back 
amazingly. Hay is being cut all over the 
range. Much of it has been lost by ex- 
cessive moisture, but this is offset by 
heavy production. We have a broad de- 
mand for stockers and breeders, both 
cattle and sheep, and expect to begin 
loading beef steers for Chicago early in 
August.” 

Theo. Lampe, of Kansas City, writes: 
“Blue stem grass in the Flint Hills sec- 
tion of Kansas and Oklahoma has not 
been better in five years. Cattle are do- 
ing extra well. There is no excuse for 
rushing them to market, as they are 
gaining every day, and as supply is 40 
per cent less than in recent years any 
break in prices will be temporary.” 


NEEDED GOODS EXCHANGE 
IS PROPER TRADE POLICY 


HAT THE MAIN PURPOSE BE- 

hind the administration’s reciprocal 
trade program is the flat reduction of all 
tariff duties was the charge of F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, who spoke 
July 13 at Pullman, Washington, at a 
general session of the American Insti- 
tute of Co-operation. 


Expressing the viewpoint of the range 
cattlemen in a symposium on the trade 
pact program, Mr. Mollin also declared 
that a false impression is being created 
as to the importance of reciprocal for- 
eign trade. 


“Agriculture,” he stated, “has not 
maintained its relative position in this 
international bargaining arrangement, 
and to whatever extent exports have 
been increased in the past year, industry 
has been getting the benefit. It is unfair 
to demand of agriculture further sacri- 
fices in lower duties to improve foreign 
trade when industry gets the main 
benefit.” 


Thirty-two per cent of the total ex- 
ports in the fiscal year ending 1935 were 
agricultural exports, Mr. Mollin said, 
and in the first 10 months of the current 
year had dropped to less than 27 per 
cent. “With only 6 per cent of the na- 
tion’s farm output exported in 1936, ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates, the 


country’s best market still remains the 
home market.” 


Another misconception attacked by the 
speaker is the common belief that the 
United States is a high tariff nation. He 
cited figures to show that on the basis 
of duties collected the United States 
stands at 17 per cent against an average 
of 24 per cent for 39 principal countries. 

“There is nothing to the argument of 
pact proponents that the imports of cat- 
tle cannot hurt the industry because the 
number imported amounts to a very 
slight percentage of the federally in- 
spected slaughter,” Mr. Mollin stated. 
“Even a few loads coming in at a north- 
ern market from Canada in a single day, 
or several days, depressing the price at 
that market has been reflected in prices 
all over the country in central markets. 
That is where the greatest damage to 
the industry under the Canadian pact 
was inflicted. 


“The permanent policy of the country 
should be an exchange of needed com- 
modities. If we are to have the many 
frills in government regulation and aid 
for various classes of our people im- 
posed upon us by recent legislation, then 
we must have the home market reserved 
to us for our products. If given that 
market, we can put back to work mil- 
lions of acres of land, hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers, and do our full share 
in contributing to the recovery of na- 
tional prosperity, which should be the 
aim of all.” 


Mr. Mollin also spoke on the recipro- 
cal trade agreement subject before a 
summer school extension service group 
at Fort Collins, Colorado, June 27. 


COLORADO CONVENTION 
GOERS SEE ROSY FUTURE 


pymorrs OF THE CONVENTION 
of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Association at Trinidad, Colo- 
rado, June 17-19, stress the delegates’ 
optimistic outlook for the cattle indus- 
try despite a year of lower prices and a 
hike in freight rates. Fine range—the 
best for 10 years—and excellent feed 
prospects made everyone happy. 


President A. V. Berg of the Southern 
Colorado Live Stock Association, enter- 
tainer of the group, welcomed the stock- 
men. Charles W. Lilley, of Virginia 
Dale, vice-president of the Colorado 
group and grandson of the first presi- 
dent of the state body, responded to the 
welcomes extended. Mr. Lilley was 
elected president of the association, suc- 
ceeding L. A. Edmundson, of Pueblo. 
A. A. Smith, of Sterling, was chosen as 
vice-president; George Green, of Golden, 
treasurer; and Dr. B. F. Davis, of Den- 
ver, secretary for his sixteenth term. 

Optimism for the future was ex- 
pressed by L. M. Pexton, vice-president 
and assistant general manager of the 
Denver Union Stock Yard Company. He 
predicted a good demand for feeder 
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cattle and an increase in the demand for 
meat. Another optimistic note was 
sounded in the speech of Harry L. Brown, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, read 
by Charles B. Ingram, of Washington, 
D. C. “The present level of cattle num- 
bers probably is low enough to result in 
fairly favorable prices if a reasonably 
broad consumer demand prevails,” it was 
stated. F. E. Mollin, secretary of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, presented a discussion of the recip- 
rocal trade policies. 


The speaking program included Albert 
K. Mitchell, of Albert, New Mexico, hon- 
orary vice-president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, who 
gave an account of the work of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board and 
urged larger support for the Board; 
C. B. Denman, of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains; W. H. Hutchinson, 
of Pueblo, president of the United Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Colorado; Edward 
N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live 
Stock Bureau, Chicago; and James K. 
Wallace, federal live-stock marketing 
specialist, who suddenly passed away 
shortly after his visit with the Colorado 
stockmen. He told the stockmen that, 
although realizing the difficulties pre- 
sented, they should work out some plan 
of extending their marketing of cattle in 
the fall over a long period. 

Dr. R. M. Gow, state sanitary commis- 
sioner for Colorado, suggested in connec- 
tion with the work of testing cattle for 
Bang’s disease that the stockmen urge 
the Bureau of Animal Industry to con- 
tinue its research work to perfect a bet- 
ter method of testing. He said at pres- 
ent there is no known method of treat- 
ment effectively to control the disease. 
Dr. E. N. Stout, extension veterinarian 
with the Colorado State College at Fort 
Collins, told of the discovery in recent 
months of a poisonous weed known as 
suckleya suckleyana in several Colo- 
rado counties (our “Stockmen’s Book- 
shelf” refers more fully to this weed). 
Chief Colorado Brand Inspector J. F. 
Tichenor spoke of his work in the state 
and urged co-operation with the inspec- 
tion service in apprehending cattle 
thieves. C. T. Stevens, member of the 
State Board of Stock Inspection, also dis- 
cussed efforts of the board to curtail 
rustling. 

The work of the co-operative market- 
ing associations in the interest of pro- 
ducers was explained by F. E. Hanks, 
manager of the Intermountain Live 
Stock Marketing Association. 

Among resolutions adopted were ex- 
pressions of appreciation of the services 
of commission firms, appreciation of 
their collection of car assessment fees 
for the association and the Meat Board, 
commendation of the Meat Board for its 
work in behalf of the industry, with re- 
quest that assessment for the board be 
increased to 50 cents a car. 

Negotiation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments affecting live stock unless ratified 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate was 
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opposed. The stockmen also insisted that 
no action be taken to modify the present 
embargo against foot-and-mouth disease 
either by ratification of the Argentine 
pact or through provisions inserted in 
trade agreements. It was also asked 
that tariff rates on agricultural products, 
such as canned beef, cattle, fresh, pickled, 
and cured meats, and corn, be raised to 
provide adequate protection to American 
producers. 

Extension or reamortization of com- 
missioner loans made under the Farm 
Credit Act of 1933 was requested; and 
it was asked that “the Denver branch of 
the RACC be continued for rehabilita- 
tion purposes and the working out of 
loans now carried.” 

The body recommended to its members 
and affiliated associations that they give 
and demand bills of sale for all live 
stock transferred, and urged better en- 
forcement of present Colorado laws pro- 
tecting ranch chattels, particularly urg- 
ing enforcement of the state’s auction 
live-stock sales ring law for the protec- 
tion of patrons as to title to animals, 
security of proceeds, animal health, etc. 
It was demanded that funds raised by 
brand inspection charges be used for pro- 
tection of the live-stock industry. The 
association urged passage of the Mc- 
Carran live-stock theft bill. 

The stockmen asked that the Secretary 
of Agriculture make such rules and 
regulations for the administration of the 
farm bill as will fully protect their in- 
dustry from any further use of restricted 
acres for live-stock production. 

Other resolutions called for an imme- 
diate release of the findings of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission relating to 
processing and distributing costs, favored 
truth-in-fabrics legislation, condemned 
the packer policy “to engage extensively 
in feeding live stock for the purpose of 
manipulating market prices,” condemned 
the practice of stock show and rodeo 
ticket scalping, looked upon with dis- 
favor the transfer of forest supervisors 
from one post to another except for pur- 
pose of promotion or reward for efficient 
services, and condemned market report- 
ing practices of publicizing single and 
outstanding top loads but omitting prac- 
tical top and bulk of sales prices, op- 
posed processing taxes, and opposed pro- 
gram for compulsory testing for Bang’s 
disease. 

Objection was made to further de- 
creases in the permits for cattle grazed 
on forests and it was requested that per- 
mits already cut be reinstated as soon 
as possible and that winter permits be 
given same recognition as summer per- 
mits and be made permanent. 

A resolution was passed indorsing 
chain stores in Colorado and opposing 
state and federal chain store taxes. 

The Westerner, published by the Den- 
ver Daily Record Stockman, was by reso- 
lution designated as the association’s 
official publication. 

Montrose was named as the 1939 con- 
vention city. 


STOCKMEN’S MEETINGS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


NEW KIND OF CATTLEMEN’S 

meeting was held by the Yavapai 
Cattle Growers June 25 at Prescott, Ari- 
zona. It was a “youngsters’” conven- 
tion. A youngster, Carl Rees, Jr., of 
Chino Valley, presided, and youngsters 
made the principal speeches. Speakers 
included Bobbie Perkins, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Perkins, of Prescott, a 
student at the agricultural college of the 
University of Arizona; and Elladean 
Hays, of Kirkland, also a student at the 
Arizona University. Following the 
“voungster” feature, Ben Stewart, of 
Mayer; Bud Stillman, of Paulden; Miss 
Charlotte Hall, of Rimrock; Charles U. 
Pickrell, director of the agricultural ex- 
tension service; and Robert E. Perkins 
talked to the cattlemen. 


* * * 


New secretary of the Idaho State Cat- 
tle and Horse Growers’ Association is 
Frank Winzeler, of Boise, who will 
serve for the coming year without com- 
pensation, taking up the duties that have 
been performed by Acting Secretary 
E. F. Rinehart, according to the associa- 
tion’s “Monthly Letter to Cattlemen.” 
We also read in that publication that 
Idaho cattlemen are much disappointed 
at the generosity of a district court 
judge who sentenced three cattle rus- 
tlers to from one to fourteen years and 
immediately gave them their liberty on 


parole. 
* * * 


Among resolutions adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the New Mexico 
Cattle Growers’ Association, in quarterly 
session at Silver City, June 28, were: 
Request to the Secretary of the Interior 
“to stop illegal occupation of public 
lands prior to allowance of homestead 
applications under section 7 of the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act;” and demand for cur- 
tailment of public spending and “a rec- 
ognition of the taxpayers’ economic prob- 
lems through a reduction of taxes wher- 
ever possible.” 

me * * 

C. A. Studer, of Canadian, Texas, was 
re-elected president of the Northeast 
Panhandle Feeders’ Association at its 
annual meeting at Canadian. C. W. 
Isaacs, of Canadian, was named secre- 
tary-treasurer. Resolutions passed asked 
that the weight minimum for trucks be 
increased from 7,000 to 20,000 pounds; 
requested substitution of a selective 
sales tax for the present ad valorem tax; 
and protested against importation of Ar- 
gentine beef into the United States. The 
association area comprises six counties 
in the Texas Panhandle. 

* * * 


Various live-stock marketing associa- 
tions operating in nine Idaho counties 
joined together recently and formed the 
Idaho Live Stock Marketing Association. 
The purpose of the organization is to 
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promote better marketing on behalf of 
small shippers. Leaders elected com- 
prise: George C. Leth, of Buhl, presi- 
dent; R. E. Hughes, of Idaho Falls, vice- 
president; J. W. Mathews, Burley, execu- 
tive committeeman; W. J. Taylor, Rigby, 
secretary-treasurer; C. A. Luther, Good- 
ing; E. W. Tonks, Victor; J. H. Handy, 
Jerome; B. A. Clegg, Grace, and John R. 
Williams, Blackfoot, directors. 


* * * 


Verne Caldwell, of Meeker, Colorado, 
was elected president of the Western 
Slope Cattle Growers’ Association at a 
recent meeting of that organization. 
Frank Delaney, of Glenwood Springs, 
was named vice-president and Claud H. 
Rees, of Rifle, was made executive sec- 
retary. ... President Robert F. Rock- 
well, of Paonia, Colorado; Secretary G. C. 
Wilson, of Delta, and all other officers 
of the Delta County Live Stock Associa- 
tion were renamed at the association’s 
annual meeting in Delta on June 17. 


* * * 


More comprehensive research to de- 
termine the most efficient methods of 
controlling Bang’s disease was asked in 
a resolution adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. Successes and failures of the vari- 
ous control measures should be given 
equal publicity, and a true scientific mo- 
tive should govern the work of investi- 
gators, the resolution stated. 


* * * 


C. B. Denman, agricultural counsel of 
the National Association of Food Chains, 
told delegates at the American Institute 
of Co-operation at Pullman, Wash., July 
13, that last winter’s low prices and 
heavy losses to stockmen were largely 
attributable to the extremely high steer 
prices in August, 1937. He defined the 
greatest need of the industry as a united 
effort toward more stability in prices. 
“It is doubtful if many producers made 
a profit at the Chicago peak price of 
$19.90 a year ago, but it is certain that 
all the divisions of the industry took 
heavy losses in the subsequent crash,” 
Mr. Denman stated. He said that if the 
goal of more stable prices is ever reached 
the producers themselves must take the 
initiative. Speaking before the same 
group, E. A. Beamer, Blissfield, Mich., 
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GRASS IS GOOD IN THE OSAGE COUNTRY 


president of the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association, said that “Live- 
stock co-operatives should give consider- 
ation to the establishment of branch 
agencies at small recognized stock yards 
as a means of obtaining more efficient 
management and marketing service for 
limited marketing areas.” Mr. Beamer 
offered a program which he called upon 
co-operative  live-stock producers’ to 
study. 


STORAGE LOCKER SERVICE 
OPERATING IN 27 STATES 


IGHT YEARS AGO THE COLD 

storage locker plant was practically 
unknown. Today, plants of this type, 
renting cold storage compartments to 
individuals, are reported in operation in 
27 states, writes K. F. Warner, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, in the “Agri- 
cultural Situation.”«Numbers per state 
vary from less than 10 in New York and 
Pennsylvania to 300 in the State of 
Washington. 


Locker plants are-concentrated largely 
in the Pacific Northwest and in the Corn 
Belt. But the movement has spread rap- 
idly, with interest increasing now in the 
South and East. 


In the Northwest the movement was 
begun as a limited service for a few in- 
dividuals who sought freezer storage 
space for perishable products. The num- 
ber of clients increased rapidly; soon, 
cold storage companies, creameries, ice 
plants, and meat retailers were provid- 
ing enlarged space for the preservation 
of farm family supplies of meat, fruits, 
vegetables, and poultry. 

Dressed meat carcasses are brought to 
the plants, the carcasses are chilled, rip- 
ened, cut, wrapped (to delay drying and 
oxidation), spread for prompt freezing, 
and stored in individual lockers from 
which a steak, roast, or other cuts may 
be withdrawn as required. 


Special services such as slaughtering, 
and the rendering of lard are provided 
by many plants. Locker rentals average 
about $10 a year. Service charges for 
such operations as cutting and grinding 
meats net the plants about as much as 
the rentals. 


OKLAHOMA’S OSAGE COUNTY 
COWMEN HOLD CONVENTION 


EVERAL HUNDRED COATLESS 

Osage County cattlemen met at 
Pawhuska, Oklahoma, June 23-24 for a 
two-day program of speeches and a cat- 
tle tour arranged by the Osage County 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


An address by C. H. McElroy, head of 
the Department of Veterinary Medicine, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, dealt with “Animal Diseases,” 
with particular reference to hemorrhagic 
septicemia in cattle and sleeping sickness 
among horses. Professor W. L. Blizzard, 
animal husbandry head of the college, 
spoke to the stockmen about some of the 
things he had learned of live-stock pro- 
duction methods in England and France. 
A motion picture display accompanied 
his talk. 


F. E. Mollin, secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, ad- 
dressed the group on the subject of our 
reciprocal trade policy and discussed 
other national current problems of the 
live-stock industry. Live-stock feeding 
problems were discussed in a question- 
and-answer talk by Bruce R. Taylor, in 
charge of feeding work at the agricul- 
tural and mechanical college. 


On June 24 the cattle tour feature of 
the convention drew a caravan of 50 cars 
carrying more than 200 cattlemen and 
others connected with the live-stock in- 
dustry, on which, during the lunch in- 
terval, several short talks were made. 
The cattlemen visited 10 of the larger 
ranches of the western half of the 
county. 


Osage County, covering more than 
1,000,000 acres of grazing land, markets 
approximately 100,000 head of cattle 
each year—heavy beef steers, and heifers 
suitable for immediate slaughter or fin- 
ishing on grain. The Osage pastures 
now carry some 115,000 cattle which 
may be termed resident cattle of the 
county, and in addition about 85,000 
steers and yearlings, with a sprinkling 
of cows, brought in from the Southwest 
for pasturing. 


H. H. Mundy, of Pawhuska, presided 
at the meeting. Fred Ahrberg, Osage 
County farm agent, acted as secretary. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


HOUSANDS of progressive cattlemen, on 
every cattle range, agree—there’s nothing 
like Blacklegol! Nothing on the market so 


“When we switched from certain of producing blackleg immunity. Noth- 


bacterin, Cutter Blacklegol ing so effective in cattle of all ages — even 
sure stopped our calf new-born calves! Nothing so lasting. 


One dose does the work of repeated injec- 
tions of ordinary vaccines. Protects for life! For 
Blacklegol—and only Blacklegol—contains a 
specially-developed chemical that holds the 
vaccine in the animal’s tissues, prolonging the 
immunity response. 

Use Blacklegol. If not available locally, write 
direct for quantity prices. Cutter Laboratories, 
Berkeley, California. 


losses in a hurry.” 



















“Yeah, it’s the real McCoy! 

Nothing short of Blacklegol 
would do the trick, with 
one dose, on this range.” 
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GOVERNMENT GIVES CROPS 
A GOOD SEND-OFF 


HE 1938 CROPS MADE A VERY 

good start. The favorable prospects 
as of July 1 are shared by nearly all 
states. With the exception of wheat and 
several fruits, and the possible excep- 
tion of cotton, sorghums, and other late 
crops not yet estimated, practically all 
important crops show prospects for 
yields per acre higher than their aver- 
ages prior to recent droughts. Some 
important crops also show prospects for 
yields per acre above the generally ex- 
cellent yields secured last season. With 
crop losses as light as estimated, the 
total acreage of crops finally harvested 
may equal the 10-year average, notwith- 
standing a quite general reduction in 
plantings this year. 

Prospects for the principal crops, as 
they appeared to the statisticians of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
July 1, follow (000 omitted) : 


193 1937 
(Estimated) (Production) 
Corn (bu.).............. 2,482,102 2,644,995 
Wheat (bu.).......... 967,412 873,993 
oS | eee 1,093,829 1,146,258 
Barley (bu.).......... 239,375 219,635 
Bye (ha.) ........... 51,327 49,449 
Flaxseed (bu.)...... 7,631 6,974 
Hay, tame (tons) 79,488 73,785 
Hay, wild (tons).. 10,257 9,302 
Hay, clover and 
timothy (tons).. 27,571 24,335 
Beans, dry edible 
(100-lb. bags)... 13,559 15,839 
Potatoes (bu.)...... 386,660 393,289 


Sugar beets (tons) 10,785 8,749 


STOCKMEN ANT FORESTERS 
CONFER ON NEW POLICY 


EPRESENTATIVES OF TWO NA- 

tional organizations of cattlemen 
and sheepmen met with W. L. Dutton, 
chief of Division of Range Management, 
and various other Forest Service officials 
at Denver on July 11. Cattle- and sheep- 
men from eight western states, represen- 
tatives of the American National Live 
Stock Association and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association, participated in the 
conference, which followed immediately 
upon the meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the national cattlemen’s asso- 
ciation. 

Consideration was given to the general 
policy as submitted by forest officials, 
but the discussion centered largely 
around what appeared to be an incon- 
sistency in tentative grazing limits sub- 
mitted by the forest men as prepared by 
officials of various of the forest regions. 
The proposal suggested three limits: 
A lower limit to fix live-stock num- 
bers up to which dependent commensu- 
rate preferences may accrue by grant; 
an upper limit to fix numbers up to 
which dependent commensurate prefer- 
ences may be consolidated through pur- 
chase with waiver; and a possible special 
limit to fix numbers at which an existing 
dependent commensurate preference will 
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be given certain defined protection 
against reductions for distribution, for 
use where upper limit is too low to 
afford desirable protection to existing 
preferences. 

Continued co-operation between the 
two national associations and the Forest 
Service in the past two or three years 
has developed a better understanding be- 
tween live-stock men and the Forest 
Service, stockmen believed. The meet- 
ing at Denver furthered this under- 
standing. With adoption of the general 
policy as submitted, apparently such dif- 
ferences as remain can be ironed out in 
meetings of local forest men and local 
live-stock groups. 

Highlights of the new statement of 
policy appear to be: 

Emphasis on range practices leading 
toward sound conservation. 

Stability for existing sound operations. 

Size of future permits restricted 
through the establishment of three 
classes of limitations to be determined 
locally. 

Limited increases allowed to existing 
small qualified operators and new appli- 
cants. 

Recognizing term permits now in 
effect. 

A feature of the proposals is that they 
can be made effective with little or no 
basic change in present regulations. 


SPRING PIG CROP UP 
13 PER CENT OVER 1937 


HE SPRING PIG CROP FOR THE 
United States is estimated as 13 per 
cent larger than in 1937. Number of 
pigs saved is estimated at 43,384,000 
head—the largest spring pig crop in the 
past five years, but still 17 per cent 
smaller than the average of 1932-33. 
Increase in the number of sows far- 
rowed in the spring season was 11 per 
cent for the United States and 12 per 
cent for the Corn Belt. Average num- 
bers of pigs saved per litter of 6.37 for 
the United States and 6.55 for the Corn 
Belt were a little larger than in the 
spring season in the 14 years of record. 
The number of sows expected to far- 
row this fall is 9 per cent more than 
last fall for the United States and 11 per 
cent more for the Corn Belt. 
Estimated pig crops for the years 1924 
to 1938 are given as below (000 omitted): 


Spring Fall Total 
PSO feos BSE notes, 8, aa 
BOS 6.2: Pi eoet a 88,424 23,422 61,846 
Pee cen: 41,234 23,683 64,917 
eee 32,380 22,575 54,955 
ast at 39,698 17,068 56,766 
SS scsececcseece. 53,460 30,740 84,200 
iS ee 51,031 31,494 82,525 
Me ohccccen tt 53,984 29,192 83,176 
Be BS jc 49,332 24,803 74,135 
| A 50,479 25,646 76,125 
Ns cceeosen 2 52,390 26,292 78,682 
Pe loss Sores. 54,502 26,744 81,246 
BO sicscccedvantvc 50,579 24,862 75,441 
BO aes 47,859 22,451 70,310 
De cticestces 50,218 23,847 74,065 


GOOD GRASS AND GRAIN 


Seldom has the writer seen grass and 
grain crops in better condition in east- 
central Iowa, with the possible excep- 
tion of corn. Its stand is not all that 
could be desired, due to cut-worms and 
too much rain. Most fields are fairly 
free of weeds. There is an urgent de- 
mand for stock cattle. Cattle on feed are 
better than usual this time of year.— 
F. W. HINKHOUSE, West Liberty, Ia. 


PLENTY HOPPERS 


It is very dry, water is getting scarce 
in this locality, and we have a pretty 
plenty of hoppers. Pasture is good, but 
hay is very short—H. L. WHEELER, 
Edgemont, S. D. 


HELPFUL 


Your publication, the AMERICAN CAT- 
TLE PRODUCER, we find very interesting 
and helpful in giving us a picture of 
your cattle industry—A. L. CurRRE, 
Toronto, Can. 


LONESOME 


Find inclosed a dollar for one more 
year’s subscription. I am _ lonesome 
without the paper—W. O. SMALLEY, 
Regina, N. M. 


CALENDAR 


Aug. 3-5—Highland Field Days, 
Marfa, Tex. 

Aug. 3-5—Convention Wyoming 
Wool Growers’ Association, Lan- 
der. 


Aug. 10—Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 

Aug. 23-24—National Ram Sale, 
Salt Lake City. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 3—Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Sept. 30—New Mexico Ram Sale, 
Albuquerque. 

Oct. 1-9—Pacific International Live 
Stock Exposition, Portland, Ore. 

Oct. 6-8—Highland Feeder Calf 
and Yearling Sale, Marfa, Tex. 

Oct. 15-22—American Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 23-29—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock 
Show, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 16-24—Session National 
Grange, Portland, Ore. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 3—International Live 
Stock Exposition, Chicago. 

Dec. 9-10—Convention California 
Cattlemen’s Ass’n, San Francisco. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 4, 1939—National 
Western Stock Show, Denver. 

Feb. 7-14—Ogden Live Stock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Feb. 15-17—Convention American 
National Live Stock Ass’n, San 
Francisco. 

Feb. 18-28—Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition Beef Cattle 
Show, San Francisco. 
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A QUESTIONABLE POLL 


MAJORITY OF THE AMERICAN 
People Support the Hull Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements.” That is what a 
leaflet currently flooding the country 
says. It purports to show that a poll 
recently conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion indicated 73 
per cent of the people supporting the 
trade policy. The question put to the 
public was: “Do you approve of Secre- 
tary Hull’s policy in seeking a recipro- 
cal trade agreement with Great Britain?” 
Seventy-three per cent of the country- 
wide poll is reported as answering yes. 
Seventy-three per cent in favor of 
lowered tariffs! There must be an ex- 
planation. The propaganda for endorse- 
ment of Secretary Hull’s trade agree- 
ment policy has been so mixed up with 
talk about world peace—an entirely un- 
related subject, despite claims to the 
contrary—that it is doubtful whether 
many of the people voting in this poll 
knew whether they were voting in favor 
of trade agreements in general, of world 
peace, or of a general cut in the tariff. 
It is a cinch bet that not many of them 
thought they were voting for the latter, 
although the result of the poll is now 
heralded as so indicating. 

It is plain to all who have followed 
the program of the State Department 
in its negotiations for reciprocal trade 
agreements that endorsing the proposed 
agreement with Great Britain is one 
thing and endorsing the entire program 
is quite another. It has been heralded 
far and wide that the proposed pact 
with Great Britain would be of major 
benefit to the live-stock industry (except 
the wool growers) on the assumption 
that it would provide a substantial mar- 
ket for surplus pork products from this 
country; and it is through the medium 
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of pork that a large share of the corn 
produced in this country—it is one of 
our major crops—annually goes to mar- 
ket. 

There are some congressmen who felt 
that agriculture had been given the 
worst end of the trade agreement pro- 
gram, but who voted for the extension 
of the act last summer in the hope that 
the British agreement would to some 
degree at least make up to agriculture 
what that industry had lost in previous 
pacts. Whether or not their faith will 
be justified remains to be seen. So far 
as the wool growers are concerned, they 
are disturbed over the possibility of 
competition for many woolen manufac- 
tured articles produced in this country. 

At any rate, the continuous propa- 
ganda by the associations set up for 
the purpose of putting over the trade 
agreement program serves also to con- 
vince a great many people that there is 
a “nigger in the woodpile” and that the 
whole program needs watching. It is 
time that the benefits from this pro- 
gram were showing up if such there 
are. If there were benefits, it would 
not take a high-geared publicity ma- 
chine to try to convince the people that 
the program is a huge success. 


A NEW GRADING SERVICE 


n- NOW HAS A GOVERN- 
ment beef grading service. It was 
started at the plant of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company July 20. 

And thus another city is added to the 
many government grading centers of the 
country to swell the federal grading vol- 
ume. This year during January to May 
meat graded by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics totaled approximately 
305,000,000 pounds against about 220,- 
000,000 in the same period last - year. 
Grading in May this year was about 
66,000,000 pounds against less than 46,- 
000,000 last year. 

Government meat grading is still a 
mooted subject in some quarters. Prob- 
ably most stockmen see in it a wider 
outlet for all meats through standardiz- 
ation of grades; some are afraid the 
service will entail too much expense or 
that their animals will not produce meat 
for top grades. Packers are in the posi- 
tion of being both for and against grad- 
ing. They grade their own meat, but 
claim that government grades are not 
numerous or exact enough to classify 
each shade of meat quality. The govern- 
ment service at Denver will for the pres- 
ent use four grades; some of the pack- 
ers have as many as 10. 

What does the butcher think of the 
matter? Some of them, of course, op- 
pose it, but the great majority of them 
see in it the standardization of quality 
that leaves them free to buy and sell 
on a competitive basis. They can see 
what packer grading may lead to: The 
handling of one packer’s advertised 
brand to the exclusion of meat of equal 


quality bearing a different label, and, 
thus confining themselves to one trade 
name, the loss of bargaining power, or 
the alternative of attempting to teach 
customers the names of a multitude of 
packer brands they can never hope to 
familiarize themselves with. 

Retailers want standard grades. Con- 
sumers want standard grades. Cudahy’s 
action is another step toward standard 
grades. And the growing government 
grading service points to the final solu- 
tion—standard government grades. 


FARM GROUP IN LINE 


T IS REFRESHING AND ENCOUR- 

ing to note that the western regional 
Farm Bureau conference, held recently 
in Yellowstone Park, has adopted a sen- 
sible resolution on the tariff question. 
It breaks away from the policy of the 
national organization, which has given 
the administration 100 per cent support 
in its drive to lower both industrial and 
agricultural tariffs. The resolution 
reads: 

“We affirm our belief in the principle 
of the American market for the Ameri- 
can producer. In accordance with this 
principle we recommend the enactment 
of any necessary new or increased tariffs 
or excise taxes on imports which would 
enable us to operate those tilled acres 
now idle in the production of sugar, 
starches, fats, and oils needed for do- 
mestic consumption, or for the protec- 
tion of agriculture, horticulture, animal 
and poultry husbandry.” 

We wonder if it is too much to hope 
that the influence of the western group 
will prevail in the next annual meeting 
of the national organization and that 
once again the Farm Bureau will line 
up with other agricultural producers in 
demanding protection for domestic pro- 
ducers. During recent months, when the 
agricultural groups in Washington held 
many meetings relative to excise taxes 
and reciprocal trade agreements, it was 
strange to note that the Farm Bureau 
did not even participate and that it gave 
no support to the move for excise taxes 
on canned beef and canned pork and no 
opposition to the proposal for reduced 
tariffs on many agricultural products 
listed in the Canadian and British trade 
agreements now under consideration. 
Power to the western regional organiza- 
tion! 


LIVE STOCK AT THE TOP 


DISPATCH FROM WASHINGTON 

June 30 states that economists of 
the Department of Agriculture reported 
that cotton farmers held the bottom and 
live-stock producers the top in the agri- 
cultural price ladder. Cotton prices were 
reported as bringing producers only 55 
per cent of a price equality with industry 
and labor; grain, 62 per cent; dairy 
products, 79 per cent; poultry, 80; and 
live stock, 94 per cent of this level. 
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Would it be unkind to suggest that the 
commodities which have had the most 
attention, the greatest regulation, and 
the largest subsidies—cotton and grain 
—are at the bottom of the heap, and 
those which have had the least attention 
—dairy products and live stock—at the 
top? Somehow the economic planners 
do not seem to be giving a very good 
account of themselves, according to the 
figures shown above. 


PENNY WISDOM 


ELDOM HAS THERE BEEN A 
bill intoduced in Congress which has 
so wholeheartedly won the support of 
the live-stock industry as has the Mc- 
Carran live-stock theft bill. The bill, 
modeled after the Dyer Act which makes 
it a federal offense to move a stolen 
automobile across a state line, proposes 
similarly to make it a federal offense to 
move stolen live stock across a state line. 
The advent of good roads and fast 
trucks has made the stealing of live 
stock a major problem of the industry 
during the past decade. And it is gen- 
erally conceded that this bill—proposed 
by Senator McCarran, of Nevada, and 
based on a resolution adopted by the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion at El Paso in January, 1937—would 
do more than any other single thing pos- 
sible to cope with the growing army of 
live-stock thieves. At least it would tend 
to make them localize their efforts in 
order to avoid a federal charge and thus 
give state police greater opportunity to 
deal satisfactorily with the situation. 
Last year the McCarran bill passed 















Eager to buy! 


19 buyers from 11 states 
bought 59 bred heifers in 
the WHR sale, June 28, in 
the record time of 2 hours 
and 25 minutes. 


Why? 
e 
because the quality was 
there. 
You will find the same breeding 
and same quality in all WHR 
stock—bulls as well as_ heifers. 
Make next year a better year by 


buying better breeding stock 
this year. 


Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch 
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both houses of Congress and was vetoed 
by President Roosevelt. There was some 
excuse then for the veto, because an 
amendment had been tacked to the bill 
making poultry subject to its terms, and 
thus thefts of a petty nature would have 
come under the provisions of the act. 
This year, however, no such excuse ex- 
ists. The bill was again passed by the 
Senate, but it was found impossible to 
get action in the House simply because 
the Department of Justice would not 
give its okeh, 

Live-stock producers generally resent 
this lack of sympathy on the part of the 
administration in one of its major prob- 
lems. Very likely the excuse will be 
made that the law would have put some 
slight drain upon the finances of the 
Justice Department. Frowning upon pro- 
posals such as the McCarran bill or the 
stream pollution measure or other worth- 
while bills calling for a relatively small 
expenditure, the administration draws 
about itself the cloak of righteous dis- 
approval because the measure involves a 
slight expenditure of government funds; 
but, given a measure with little to rec- 
ommend it but which calls for big spend- 
ing and wide distribution among the 
faithful, it at once gives its blessing. 
Here is a good example of a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy. 


ITS NAME IS RECIPROCITY 


HE “AMERICAN CATTLE PRO- 

DUCER” has repeatedly contended that 
the reciprocal trade agreement program, 
heralded far and wide as a means of 
encouraging friendly relations between 
the countries signatory to the agree- 
ments and increasing trade between such 
countries, is in fact a device to lower 
the tariff. Whatever benefits might be 
secured through a genuine reciprocal 
trade program are largely lost through 
the policy of generalizing benefits 
granted to the world at large. 

The situation as to cattle imports so 
far this year bears out this contention. 
For the first five months of the calendar 
year, we have imported from Canada 
23,244 head of cattle weighing more than 
700 pounds, compared with 76,105 head 
for the same period a year ago. Of the 
other main classification on which the 
duty was reduced—calves weighing under 
175 pounds—we have received in that 
time 22,575 head, compared with 42,610 
head a year ago. In other words, the 
receipts of heavy cattle so far this year 
from Canada are only about 30 per cent 
as great as last year, and of calves 
slightly more than 50 per cent. 

These figures indicate that a large 
percentage of the Canadian cattle this 
year are being exported to England, and, 
of course, such exports would not con- 
tinue except at prices more favorable 
than those offered in the United States. 
That being the case, why even consider 
further reductions in the tariff and fur- 
ther increases in the quota? It is certain 


that Canada will give no worth-while 
concessions for such changes in existing 
rates and regulations, when she already 
has available to her a market for her 
surplus more favorable than that offered 
here. 

We can only conclude that if Secretary 
Hull goes ahead with his fiction of recip- 
rocal trade agreements and announces a 
new agreement with Canada containing 
lower duties on live stock and live-stock 
products and increased quotas thereupon, 
it is not done with the intention of en- 
couraging trade with Canada, but for the 
purpose of lowering the tariff and open- 
ing the United States markets to the 
world at large. 

Reciprocal trade it is in name; straight 
tariff reduction it is in fact, with the 
world getting the benefit and our own 
agricultural producers the brunt of it. 


LEATHER FOR AUTOMOBILES 


\ \ ) E QUOTE FROM AND ENDORSE 

an editorial in an eastern farm 
paper telling about the campaign to em- 
ploy more leather for automobile up- 
holstery purposes: 

“With the passing of Old Dobbin, 
leather uses have become limited and this 
means lower priced hides. If leather 
consumption could be raised, half a cent 
a pound could be added to the price of 
live stock without adding to the price 
of retail beef. 

“With this thought in view, quite a 
campaign is under way throughout the 
country urging the public to make fash- 
ionable again leather upholstery by in- 
sisting on leather when they buy new 
cars or trucks. It is claimed leather is 
not only more economical, durable, and 
beautiful, but is quite a health factor, 
because of not catching dust. 

“Not only the meat industry, dairy- 
men, and labor unions are back of the 
move, but also such powerful organiza- 
tions as the cattle and dairy associations, 
farm bureaus, granges, and the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

“Because the cattle business is still 
one of the major industries, which af- 
fects us all, let’s help ourselves by in- 
sisting on leather upholstery when we 
trade in that old bus!” 





James K. Wallace 


AMES K. WALLACE, MARKETING 
specialist of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, died at Kansas City 
June 22. He was stricken on a train 
en route from Trinidad, Colorado, where 
he had addressed the annual convention 
of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Association. Mr. Wallace was 
on his way back to Washington after a 
tour which had taken him to live-stock 
gatherings in many parts of the West. 
Mr. Wallace was 56 years old and had 
been in the bureau since 1916. His work 
for many years had kept him in close 
touch with stockmen and their affairs. 
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GOVERNMENT 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


ART OF THE STORY OF GOV- 

ernment spending, as told in a 
month’s batch of stray news _ items, 
reads: “The Department of Agriculture 
estimated that $175,000,000 would be 
required to supply relief families with 
food in the next 12 months” ... “The 
agricultural department will have $760,- 
000,000 to offer farmers in benefit pay- 
ments for co-operating in next year’s 
crop control program.” .. . “The social 
security board paid $271,494,500 in the 
fiscal year ended June 30 to help states 
finance old age assistance, aid to depen- 
dent children, aid to the blind, and re- 
lated services.” ... “The third list of 
projects released by the PWA since 
President Roosevelt signed the $3,753,- 
000,000 recovery bill brought the total 
worth of approved projects to $210,546,- 
332, of which sum the government’s con- 
tribution is $107,406,000.” ... “In re- 
vised budget estimates for the current 
fiscal year, the President forecast a net 
federal deficit of $3,984,887,600—an in- 
crease of $2,525,639,500 over last year’s 
deficit.” . . . “The 75th Congress has the 
rather dubious distinction of having 
spent more money than any other peace- 
time Congress in our history.” 


* * * 


Wheat loans have been set by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace at rates 
averaging between 59 and 60 cents a 
bushel. This rate, established at the 
minimum of 52 per cent of parity per- 
mitted in the new farm program, will 
facilitate exports, officials believe. The 
loans will enable farmers to store 130,- 
000,000 bushels of the second largest 
wheat crop in history on farms and in 
government warehouses. Wheat grow- 
ers who did not plant more than 105 per 
cent of their soil-depleting acreage allot- 
ment under the 1938 program will be 
eligible for loans. . . . The smallest wheat 
acreage in 30 years—55,000,000 acres— 
has been announced by the Department 
of Agriculture as the allotment for 1939. 
This is the minimum acreage allowable 
under the new farm act. Normal pro- 
duction on this acreage would result in 
a crop of 637,000,000 bushels. 


* * * 


Bulk of the $79,000,000 Federal Sur- 
plus Credit Corporation appropriation 
will be used to buy fruits, vegetables, 
and poultry and dairy products, officials 
say. A survey of food needs of families 
on relief indicated a marked deficiency 
in these products. .. . Purchases of sur- 
plus Irish potatoes have been started in 
Virginia, Kansas, and Missouri. 
Surplus wheat production purchases in 
flour and cereal by the FSCC so far 
amount to 13,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
Cost of the products plus transportation 


000 bushels of apples were purchased by 
FSCC and state agencies in 27 states at 
a cost of $4,500,000 during the 1937-38 
apple marketing season. . . . Purchases 
of peaches, prunes, raisins, oranges, cane 
syrup, American cheese, butter, fresh 
vegetables, canned grapefruit juice, and 
dry skim milk have been authorized, be- 
gun, or completed. 


* * * 


The new Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938, most provisions of which 
will go into effect on June 25, 1939, re- 
quires much more positive information 
on labels than had been required under 
the old act. The “fraud joker’, under 
which in case after case the seller of 
worthless and dangerous patent medi- 
cines and proprietary nostrums would 
claim he had faith in his “remedy” and 
believed it would cure, and thereby evade 
the intent of the law, has been omitted 
from the new act. . . . Consumer protec- 
tion is also a vital part of the Wheeler- 
Lea Act, signed by President Roosevelt 
last March, which broadens the powers 
of the Federal Trade Commission to 
deal with all types of unfair commercial 
practices and gives it new powers to 
control false advertising. , 


* * * 


Truth-in-fabrics legislation, long 
sought after by the woolmen, received 
Senate approval in the third session of 
Congress, but was caught in the House 
in a last minute jam of “must” legisla- 
tion and failed to get to the floor. Wool 
growers are certain of passage in the 
next Congress. . . . Perhaps we should 
have a “truth-in-leather” law also. Re- 
cently on the eve of a public hearing by 
the Federal Trade Commission a New 
York manufacturer entered into a stipu- 
lation not to advertise or offer for sale 
as made of calf skin goods made of any 


other leather. 
* * n 


Seven major issues will face Congress 
at its next session, says the United 
Press. They are: (1) reorganization of 
administrative agencies of the govern- 
ment; (2) revision of taxes; (3) legisla- 
tive aid to railroads; (4) legislation to 
set up seven great regional authorities 
patterned after the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; (5) revision of anti-trust leg- 
islation; (6) a new attack on the patch- 
work farm legislation; and (7) the St. 
Lawrence waterway treaty. 


* * * 


The Gillette-Capper bill to amend the 
Packers and Stock Yards Act found it- 
self at the end of the 75th Congress with 
Senate approval but lacking in House 
action. The measure would have made 
it mandatory that orders providing rea- 
sonable, non-discriminatory rates should 
be observed uniformly by all agencies 


amount to $13,000,000. .. . Nearly 8,500,-affected, and prescribed certain regula- 
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tory provisions as to number and charac- 
ter of such agencies. 


* * * 


Defeated in the last Congress were the 
train-limit bill and a measure to repeal 
the short-haul clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. ... New motor carrier 
amendments now permit in effect the 
truck movement of live stock across 
state lines under an exemption clause, 
with the privilege of taking back other 
commodities such as feed, on the return 
trip when such commodities are the 
property of the truck owner or operator. 

ok = * 


Enrolled strength of the CCC camps, 
reduced to 220,000 by discharges June 
30, will be recruited back to the author- 
ized 300,000 mark by July 30. ... The 
CCC eats 1,500,000 pounds of food daily, 
it is estimated. 


REVISED PUBLIC DOMAIN 
REGULATIONS ISSUED 


ONTINUATION OF THE PRES- 

ent schedule of fees charged by the 
Department of the Interior for the graz- 
ing of live stock on the public domain is 
provided in revised rules and regulations 
approved July 14 by Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes for supervision 
of stock-raising activities on the federal 
range. 

Under the schedule a charge of 5 cents 
a head a month will be made for cattle 
and horses and 1 cent for sheep and 
goats for use of range forage, while a 
fee of one-fourth of 1 cent a head a day 
will be collected for cattle and horses 
and one-twentieth of 1 cent for sheep 
and goats while crossing the range in 
transit to other areas. 

The new regulations supplement the 
Federal Range Code approved by Secre- 
tary Ickes on March 16, 1938. The code 
establishes standards of practice and 
provides for long-term permits in place 
of present temporary one-year licenses. 
Plans of the Division of Grazing, under 
Director F. R. Carpenter, now contem- 
plate inauguration of the term permit 
system in at least one grazing district 
in each of the 10 states before the end 
of the current year. 

The regulations stipulate that crossing 
permit charges and regular fees for $10 
or less or covering grazing privileges for 
three months or less must be paid in 
full at the time of issuance of the per- 
mit, although larger fees may be paid in 
two installments. 

Under the Taylor Grazing Act, initial 
recommendations for action in connection 
with range problems and the issuance of 
grazing privileges is vested in local dis- 
trict advisory boards chosen at elections 
by the stock raisers. The supplementary 
regulations outline in detail the methods 
for selecting board members and set 
forth their activities. 

Procedure to be followed on the issu- 
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ance of grazing permits also is set forth 
in the regulations. 

After an application for grazing privi- 
leges has been acted upon by the advi- 
sory board, the regional grazier is em- 
powered either to grant or deny the 
application, as the facts and law may 
justify. 

If an applicant is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the regional grazier, an ap- 
peal may be taken to an examiner of the 
Division of Grazing, and finally to the 
Secretary of the Interior himself. 

In general, the regulations prohibit 
grazing without a license or permit, use 
of the range by an excessive number of 
live stock, or for a greater time than 
that authorized in the permit or license, 
and the drifting of live stock on the 
range without a permit. 

The regulations also prohibit the con- 
struction of any kind of improvements 
on the federal range without authority 
of law or a permit, the injury of prop- 
erty on the range, and the cutting or re- 
moving of vegetative cover, brush, wood- 
land growth, or timber, except as author- 
ized thereunder or under applicable law. 


* 


Request of stockmen in southwestern 
Arizona for federal grazing regulation 
has been granted by the Secretary of the 
Interior in the issuance of an order desig- 
nating 6,000,000 acres of public domain 
in Maricopa and Yuma counties as Ari- 
zona Grazing District No. 3. Combined 
with districts 1, 2, and 4, already estab- 
lished, creation of the new district 
brings the total of federal range area 
in the state to 9,500,000 acres out of the 
13,000,000 acres of public land in Ari- 
zona. Classification of the tract as fed- 
eral grazing territory also increases to 
50 the number of districts created under 
provisions of the Taylor Grazing Act 
and brings nearly 126,000,000 acres of 
public land in the West and Southwest 
under supervision of the division of graz- 
ing. 


Although drafting of regulations is al- 
ready under way, field investigations 
during the late summer months will be 
necessary before definite steps can be 
taken toward administration of the Five- 
Acre Tract Law, passed by the last Con- 
gress. This law authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell or lease five-acre 
tracts of public land for homesite, cabin, 
convalescent, recreational, or business 
purposes. 


In furtherance of President Roosevelt's 
suggestion that the nation’s phosphate 
fertilizer resources be conserved, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has ordered sus- 
pension until further notice of all activ- 
ities in connection with the granting of 
phosphate mining leases on the public 
domain involving primarily 2,000,000 
acres in Florida, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
and Wyoming. 
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MARKETS 


MIDSUMMER UPTURN 
PLEASANT SURPRISE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


 bneinepeees DEVELOPED AN 
era of good feeling in the live-stock 
circles late in June and during the first 
half of July. Each of the species par- 
ticipated in a bulge that was entirely un- 
expected. Fat cattle took the lead, not 
only long-feds spurting, but medium and 
common grades getting the full benefit 
of an appreciation ranging from $1 to $2 
per cwt. On the last round of June 
$11.40 stopped the Attebury, Nebraska, 
cattle—always star performers. On July 
13 they realized $12.80—high point for 
the year up to that time. The Holly 
Sugar cattle from Wyoming sold at 
$12.60, and numerous droves of heavy 
and handyweight bullocks went over the 
scales in a range of $12 to $12.40 in a 
daily scramble for beef suited to an ex- 
acting New York kosher market. That 
the season’s top has yet to be uncovered 
is consensus of trade opinion, as heavy 
steers—1,300 pounds up—were never so 
searce, and the residue of the season’s 


crop is strongly held. 
Upturn Recalls 1937 


At substantially lower levels this sea- 
son’s rise coincides with the spectacular 
upturn of the corresponding period of 
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i937, when the Chicago top advanced 
progressively without a  sethack to 
$19.90. At mid-July last year the top 
was $i*.85 at the inception of an in- 
explicable boom culminating in a nation- 
wide consumer strike and a flop to $15 
in December from which recovery was 
never effected. The January top was 
£12.10, and as the slump continued $10.10 
was uncovered at mid-March, followed 
by a gradual upturn to $10.35 in May, 
$11.40 in June, and $12.80 at the middle 
of July, when supply of weighty long- 
fed steers dwindled to a point where 
buyers were under the necessity of re- 
sorting to search-warrant process to 
locate them. 

Various causes are assigned. Facetious- 
ness was responsible for assertion that 
distribution of federal largess to the ex- 
tent of $4,000,000,000 ultimately was a 
motivation, although this spurious logic 
received credence in some quarters. The 
actual reason was short production and 
a healthy beef market—another demon- 
stration of the fact that the line between 
scarcity and excess supply is finely 
drawn, especially in the case of beef. 
Had killers been given access to two 
loads of finished steers where one was 
available, the last dollar rise would not 
have been recorded. The advance did not 
begin until the bulk of the heavier cattle 
that went into the feed-lot last fall had 
been liquidated, most of them at heavy 


loss to feeders, as thousands went over 
the scales in a narrow range of $8.50 to 
$9.50 when a $10 top was precarious. 


But the story is not told by cattle 
sales in the upper price bracket, as the 
advance in these pulled everything below 
automatically upward until the entire 
market worked out of line. The money 
was made, not on long-feds, but on 
merely warmed-up steers. At the crest 
of the rise, killers were able to buy no 
bullocks with a decent beef covering un- 
der $9, “shiners” sold at $8 to $8.50, and 
common steers were available only in 
odd lots. The usual spring run of Texas 
grassers failed to materialize, for some 
unexplained reason, other than Cali- 
fornia buying and heavy local consump- 
tion. “Yellow hammers” did not report 
from the Cotton Belt, and, as grass was 
abundant and corn cheap, holders of 
light cattle acquired last fall ignored the 
rising market. For two years in succes- 
sion killers found themselves short of 
low-grade beef, the product of cheap 
steers, cows, and heifers and, as J. Ogden 
Armour once remarked, the trade needs 


variety. 
Out of Line 


A logical result of this was that prices 
worked “out of line,” killers putting car- 
casses on their beef-rails costing $2 per 
ewt. apart at identical cost. In other 
words, a $10 steer in the beef cost as 
much as one acquired at $12. For this, 
precedent is abundant, and, when it de- 
velops, adjustment at no distant date is 
inevitable. Cattle buyers do not gener- 
ate a situation of this nature voluntarily, 
having no alternative; but the moment 
opportunity presents itself, curative 
measures are promptly taken. 

This opportunity developed during the 
second week of March, when Osage 
exrass in Oklahoma sent 17,000 to Kan- 
sas City on Monday; and, as the lesser 
markets were also well outfitted, a be- 
lated crash—75 cents to $1 per cwt. in 
the case of medium and common steers— 
ensued, this depreciation being regis- 
tered within 48 hours. But for the fact 
that feeders were in the Kansas City 
market, competing actively on fleshy 
grassers at $9 to $9.75, the fall would 
have been more severe. The event, sea- 
sonal and inevitable, is not taken seri- 
ously, however, as southwestern pastures 
are full of grass and a short crop Is in 
strong hands. 

Feeders contributed to the slump by 
dumping thousands of counterfeit steers 
into Chicago and other eastern markets 
in response to a $9.75 to $10.50 trade in 
‘-attle dressing 55 to 56 per cent, to- 
gether with a raft of yearlings merely in 
good feeder flesh that had no place in a 
fat-cattle market. On this break thou- 
sands of warmed-up little cattle sold at 
$9.75 to $10.50; straight grassers, at 
$7.50 to $8.25. 

The break occurred at an opportune 
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moment. as complaint had become aud- 
ible in consumer circles, creating appre- 
hension of another newspaper agitation 
similar to that of October, 1937, when 
beef distribution sustained a paralytic 
stroke. That the dressed market was 
capable of absorbing current production 
is a matter for congratulation, as for 
several weeks in succession beef coolers 
in every urban center in the United 
States, especially at the Atlantic sea- 
board, were emptied at the week-end. 
When beef moves freely, killers are on 
the alert for replenishment; and on this 
occasion they did not stand on ceremony, 
actually buying heavy “fills” and fre- 
quently waiting for the other fellow to 
vacate alleys. Scarcity of weight forced 
eastern shippers to ignore the specifica- 
tions of their orders, New York taking 
1,000- to 1,100-pound carcasses and, 
where condition and quality justified, 
going below 1,000 pounds. The pick of 
the 1,000- to 1,150-pound cattle sold at 
512 to $12.50 at the high time, and there 
were not enough to go around. 

Weight is and will be the price-making 
factor. Even at Chicago a drove of fin- 
ished steers weighing in excess of 1,400 
pounds is a novelty. Killers have paid 
510.75 to $11 for plain 1,300-pounders to 
get weight for kosher trade. If they are 
veracious, many of the $12 to $12.50 
steers acquired during the first half of 
July lacked finish and were far from 
regulation top cattle, producing dressing 
sheets to prove their contention. Thou- 
sands of warmed-up steers dressing 54 
to 56 per cent have gone through the 
coolers, that kind promising to be con- 
spicuous the rest of the season—an ab- 
norma! condition with cheap corn. 


Few Big Cattle 


Lack of weight is largely responsible 
for the appreciation, as it spells reduced 
poundage—a fact not to be ignored. An 
excessive supply of big cattle is always 
a load on the market, effectively holding 
prices down. Boston and New York can 
use a modicum of 1,300- to 1,450-pound 
steers always, but when that line is 
crossed trouble ensues. This season will 
not develop tribulation of that nature, as 
the few big cattle back in feeders’ hands 
are closely held, and, anyhow, the crop 
has been closely liquidated as to weight. 

Having run out of the old crop of 
costly feeders laid in prior to the col- 
lapse last November, beef-makers’ mar- 
gins are fairly satisfactory—$2.50 to $3 
per ewt. A few thousand cattle costing 
$10 last fall are still back; but a $12 to 
512.50 selling price will let feeders out, 
as gains are costing 8 to 9 cents a pound 
compared with 20 cents or more a year 
ago. Steers costing $9 last fall are now 
selling at $12.50 to $12.75. Lower cost 
steers acquired at $7 to $8 have realized 
*10 to $10.50 on short feeds—a profitable 
operation on 40-cent corn. 

Heifers have been equal to a creditable 
performance, the pick of the crop, weigh- 
ing 700 to 950 pounds, selling at $10 to 
$11.25 on the rise. At the low time, they 
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were worth $1 per cwt. tess. That crop— 
calves laid in last fall—has been gar- 
nered and has met a warm reception at 
killers’ hands. Scarcity of cows has 
maintained a high level—$7.50 to $8.50 
for grain-feds, $6.25 to $7 for fat dairy 
types, and $4.25 to $5.50 for canners and 
cutters. A $6.50 to $7.35 bull market in- 
dicates broad demand for sausage mate- 
rial at the inception of the “hot dog” 
season, and a $9 to $10 veal calf market 
reflects short production. 


Hogs and Lambs Also Bulge 


Hogs followed cattle, packers support- 
ing the market in accordance with cus- 
tom to facilitate summer merchandising 
of their winter accumulation of meat and 
lard. The Chicago top went to $10.20 on 
July 13, when a strike took off 25 to 50 
cents. A raft of packing sows is going 
to the killing bench at $7 to $8.50, de- 
spite a substantial increase in supply. 

A $9 to $9.50 spring lamb market 
elicits no audible complaint. Western 
new croppers are moving freely, the Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky movement is in full 
swing, and Texas is still making a 
weekly demonstration that it is an ovine 
cornucopia. While the price movement in 
this branch of the market has lagged, 
meat outlet channels have shown no in- 
dieation of congestion under continuea 
heavy production and industrial stagna- 
tion at the Atlantic seaboard, where the 
bulk of product must be liquidated, not 
to speak of a comatose wool market. 


NOTHING IN SIGHT 
FOR CORN BELT NEEDS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


JULY RUN OF STOCKERS AND 
feeders, out of southwestern pas- 
tures, at Kansas City averted suspension 
of replacement trade. At Omaha the 
stereotyped daily market report is “not 
enough stockers or feeders here to make 
a market.” But for the enterprise of a 
Chicago concern which is hauling train- 
loads of Texas calves and yearlings to 
that market, it would also be bare; and 
at other markets where beef makers are 
accustomed to congregate at this season 
nicking was never so hard. Whence the 
fall supply to replenish Corn Belt feed- 
lots is coming is a conundrum. 
Statistically the movement has been 
maintained at close to 1937 volume. Dur- 
ing the first five months of 1938, 13 mar- 
kets reported an output of 773,832 com- 
pared with 753,355 last year and 684,452 
in 1936, but to accomplish this the whole 
country was fine-tooth combed, and with- 
out a generous contribution by Mexico 
the figures would have been impossible. 
El Paso is credited with 92,599, largely 
Mexican refugees from communistic con- 
fiscation, other Mexican border gateways 
also contributing heavily, many of these 
pilgrims going to California. El Paso’s 
stocker run two years ago was only 
“5,411; Kansas City’s five-month output, 





185,781, was 10,000 less than last year; 
Denver, with 54,213, was also 10,000 
short. Slight decreases were reported by 
St. Louis, St. Joseph, Wichita, and San 
Antonio. 


Railbirds Disillusioned 


Meanwhile, prices have hardened. Rail- 
birds who decided to wait for the stereo- 
typed midsummer break have been dis- 
illusioned, and the big operators are 
walking the floor nights. The North- 
west resembles a keg run dry. Early in 
July a Chicago operator wired a Calgary, 
Alberta, concern for prices on 1,000 head 
of 900-pound steers. “You can’t get ’em 
in this country,” came the prompt re- 
sponse. “We are short and need cattle 
ourselves, with the present feed pros- 
pect.” Montana and Wyoming have 
never been so short, especially of two- 
year-old steers. Colorado sold freely 
early in the season and has put a lock on 
the gate. The Dakotas are as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s much-advertised cup- 
board, which throws the burden of sup- 
ply on the Southwest, mainly Kansas and 
Oklahoma grass and Texas. 

Feeder demand put a stout prop under 
the grass cattle market when the Osage 
pasture run started, establishing $10 to 
$10.50 for heavy winter-caked steers, 
$9 to $9.75 for heavy grassers, and $8 to 
$8.75 for the mine run. At Chicago, 
Texas calves and yearlings, all feather 
weights, realized anywhere from $8.50 
to $9.50, Indiana, Michigan, and Illinois 
cleaning the platter within 24 hours fol- 
lowing a regular Monday consignment, 
the market going bare the rest of the 
week except for a beggarly showing of 
native red cattle, in profuse supply prior 
to the drought and originating mainly in 
the Dakotas, northern Iowa, southern 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. At Chicago 
whenever a feeder “lamped” a load of 
fleshy, two-way steers a killer buyer was 
invariably on his trail ready to outbid 
him. Yard traders combed the pens 
picking up odd lots and singles and sell- 
ing them the moment a truckload could 
be sorted out with approach to uniform- 
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ity. Commission house spindles accumu- 
lated orders with scant prospect of ex- 
ecution. Telegraph tolls accumulated as 
anxious inquiry went to countless spots 
scattered over the hinterland where 
stockers have heretofore been available. 

The advance in fat cattle substantially 
appreciated the value of everything 
wearing a hide and susceptible of devel- 
opment into a fat steer in the United 
States. The moment a feeder unloaded a 
drove of fat steers, his first inquiry was 
concerning replacement prospects. An 
Illinois man, offered a string of Kansas 
cattle at $8.50 early in June, decided to 
exercise patience. Thirty days later he 
wired acceptance, the answer being that 
the price had been raised to $10. He is 
still on the waiting list. 


Closest in History 


Significant of something, whatever it 
may be, is the fact that feeder and fat 
steers are selling closer together than 
ever before in trade history, and at this 
writing the stocker market is as stiff as 
the proverbial cat’s back. The whole 
country is smothered in grass, old corn 
is abundant, and the new crop promising, 
although somewhat backward, so that 
yields will be determined by September 





weather. A notable feature is demand 
from points east of the Illinois-Indiana 
line, including Michigan, which, being 
outside the sphere of corn crop control, 
will garner a record acreage. Down in 
the Lancaster section of Pennsylvania, 
last year’s purchase will be duplicated if 
cattle are available. 

Cannery refuse feeders are apprehen- 
sive of trouble. Two concerns, in need 
of 7,500 head, have not secured a single 
steer, the buyer having failed to get 
anywhere with preliminary bids. An- 
other silage feeder, unable to get cattle 
through the ordinary channels, is substi- 
tuting Texas yearling lambs, buying 
5,000 at Fort Worth early in July at 
$4.25 per cwt. Country sales have been 
thronged, farmer feeders paying prices 
that look dangerous, frequently $1 per 
cwt. above Kansas City prices. Scouting 
the West is an expensive and futile task. 


Sheep Being Substituted 


The Dakotas are so short of cattle 
that sheep are being used for substitute 
purposes. The Northern Pacific Railway 
is buying Montana ewes to start farm 
flocks, taking notes from farmers, as no 
money is available to purchase cattle, 
and, if it were, prices are out of reach. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF MEATS AND LARD 


PRODUCTION (MILLION PouNpDs)- PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION (PouNDS) 


Lamb Pork Lamb Pork 
Beef Veal and (Excl. Lard Beef Veal and (Excl. Total Lard 
Mutton Lard Mutton Lard 
1899....5,522 387 487 6,310 1,657 67.6 52 65 71.8 151.1 124 
1900....5,628 397 493 6,329 1,682 674 52 65 71.9 1510 12.9 
1901....5,814 422 548 6,357 1,680 68.1 54 7.0 706 151.1 126 
1902....5,649 476 564 5,936 1,477 65.4 60 7.1 666 145.1 11.8 
1903....6,240 492 563 6,067 1,518 709 61 69 67.9 151.8 11.6 
1904....6,176 491 538 6,387 1,622 696 60 65 70.3 1524 123 
1905....6,504 556 530 6,629 1,725 714 66 63 $706 41549 11.6 
1906....6,537 598 543 6,793 1,718 711 7.0 63 $70.7 155.1 11.5 
1907....6,544 626 553 7,059 1,772 70.3 7.2 63 73.7 1575 12.9 
1908....6,662 6387 559 7,585 1,891 71.9 7.2 62 774 162.7 14.1 
1909....6,915 660 608 6,557 1,612 74.1 7.3 6.7 66.9 155.0 12.2 
1910....6,647 667 597 6,087 1,538 706 7.2 64 62.4 1466 12.4 
1911....6,549 666 693 6,961 1,728 68.7 7.1 174 69.2 1524 12.0 
1912....6,234 662 735 6,822 1,639 648 7.0 7.7 668 1463 11.4 
1913....6,182 608 706 6,979 1,633 638 63 7.3 674 1448 109 
1914....6,017 569 693 6,824 1,535 628 58 7.2 65.9 141.7 10.9 
1915....6,075 590 605 7,616 1,669 574 60 62 67.3 1869 118 
1916....6,460 655 585 8,207 1,685 59.9 65 59 698 1421 12.0 
1917....7,239 744 463 7,055 1,486 655 7.3 45 59.6 136.9 10.5 
1918....7,726 760 506 8349 1,881 692 74 48 616 1438.0 12.3 
1919....6,756 819 590 8477 1,904 61.7 78 5.7 68.9 189.1 11.0 
1920....6,306 842 538 7,648 1,948 59.2 80 54 63.5 1861 12.2 
1921....6,022 820 639 7,697 2,092 55.7 76 61 650 1844 11.1 
1922....6,588 852 553 8,145 2,288 59.2 78 51 65.9 1388.0 13.5 
1923....6,721 916 588 9,483 2,692 59.8 82 53 745 1478 14.5 
1924....6,877 972 597 9,149 2,685 59.9 86 53 74.7 1485 14.5 
1925....6,878 989 602 8,128 2,183 59.9 86 52 673 141.0 12.5 
1926....7,089 955 637 7,966 2,185 60.6 82 55 646 138.9 12.4 
1927....6,395 867 628 8,480 2,240 54.7 74 538 682 185.6 12.8 
1928....5,771 769 663 9,041 24382 488 65 55 713 182.11 13.4 
1929....5,871 761 681 8833 2,485 495 63 56 69.8 181.2 12.9 
1930....5,907 789 821 8479 2,201 48.7 64 6.7 67.0 128.7 12.6 
1931....5,990 817 885 8,784 2,279 483 66 7.1 683 1803 13.5 
1932....5,760 814 886 8915 2,851 463 65 71 ##%$+706 1305 143 
1933....6,402 881 848 9,124 2,446 51.0 7.0 6.7 69.9 1846 13.9 
1934....7,026 1,052 786 8342 2,072 55.3 83 62 638 183.5 12.9 
1935....6,592 1,007 863 5,953 1,267 52.9 79 68 485 116.1 9.6 
1936....7,488 1,078 848 7,585 1,678 583 8. 6.5 55.4 1286 11.2 
1937....6,759 1.081 846 6,886 1,484 543 8.4 66 55.1 124.3 10.5 
Excludes meats from animals slaughtered on Government account in 1934 and 1935. 
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Figures for recent years are subject to revision. 


In Montana light range cows with young 
calves are realizing $65 per head, Great 
Falls having the distinction of being the 
highest stocker market in the country. 

“Get cattle” is the popular slogan, 
money and quality being of secondary 
importance. Thousands of Corn Belt 
farmers, ascertaining that their neigh- 
bors are doubling and even trebling the 
value of corn by feeding cattle, are 
nimbly hopping into the ring. A trader 
with a few hundred steers in his kit en- 
joys greater popularity than a congress- 
man with a wad of federal manna in his 
pocket. 

Texas calves, destined for the feed-lot 
at weaning time, will be good property. 
Last year’s prices will surprise nobody 
in the trade, the bald fact being that 
there will not be enough to go around. 
The Northwest, anxious to recuperate its 
shattered cattle business, would take 
thousands of yearlings and cows if they 
were available. E. A. Phillips, of the 
Montana Stock Growers’ Association, 
now on his annual rounds, writes that 
feed is as abundant as cattle are scarce. 
“Experts claim that our grass will not 
come back for years, which it is actually 
doing in a single season. You can cut 
hay with a mower over millions of acres 
that were bare of vegetation two years 
ago.” In eastern Montana, the lower 
Yellowstone country grass is lush and 
there is promise of a corn crop. 

Western commercial breeders must 
furnish the bulk of supply. That arm of 
the industry is in the strongest strategic 
position since the buffalo was evicted and 
the aborigines housed on _ reservation 
areas, making a cattle industry possible. 
A long period of drought, cow slaughter, 
and liquidation owing to financial stress 
have put the surviving element on firm 
footing. Feeders are holding the short 
end of the stick. 


Sheep Camp Gloom Disappearing 


While the sheepman’s prospect is less 
promising, gloom enveloping that camp 
recently is being slowly dispelled. The 
long end of the northwestern lamb crop 
is fat this year, putting added value on 
the feeder end, and as a result fats and 
feeders will sell close together. A few 
early contracts in Montana at 5% cents 
were merely a prelude to a swelling 
volume at 5%, and now it is a 6-cent 
market. In Oregon 6 cents has been paid 
and more money is asked. Wyoming re- 
ports few contracts made, but that a 
broad Corn Belt demand is developing, 
about 30,000 having been taken early in 
July for delivery October 1 to 10 at $6 
per cwt. Texas will probably be able to 
sell closely at prices substantially higher 
than early season promise. 

At this time last year Colorado feed- 
ers had contracted thousands of lambs at 
$9 to $9.25; other thousands had been 
bought on Corn Belt account on the 
same basis. These prices will not be re- 
peated, but a $7 fall market at range 
loading points is probable. Feed is al- 
ways the factor of major importance, 
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and the country has feed in abundance. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 
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WOOL TRADE TURNING 
OUT OF LONG-TIME RUT 


BY J. E. P. 


OOL TRADE IS PICKING UP, 

slowly but encouragingly. The gov- 
ernment loan injected a stop loss prop 
opportunely, and, realizing that low 
prices of the season had been uncovered, 
mills came into the market. The gov- 
ernment purchase of $10,000,000 worth 
of clothing was a mere gesture, uninter- 
esting to wool growers, the purpose be- 
ing to relieve dealers of a heavy pound- 
age of obsolete garments, shelf-worn 
and otherwise deteriorated. This element 
—also banks carrying its loans—was the 
principal beneficiary. An attempt to 
dump into the government lap a package 
of ancient tuxedo suits was nipped in the 
bud. Presumably these garments are 
destined, at a politically opportune mo- 
ment, for distribution among the in- 
digent. 


However, the fact that wool trade is 
getting out of what appeared to be an 
interminable rut is gratifying. Prices 
are gradually working higher, and while 
no evidence of a boom is in sight hope 
of an active market is reviving. Con- 
siderable quantities of combing bright 
fleeces have moved at 27 cents; three- 
eighths and finer grades, at 28 cents in 
the grease. Graded territory wools are 
advancing, eastern concerns selling half- 
blood territories at 60 to 62 cents, 
scoured basis; combing three-eighths ter- 
ritories at 55 to 57 cents. Quarter-blood 
territory wool is selling at 51 to 53 cents. 
Twelve-month Texas wool is selling free- 
ly at 61 to 63 cents for average to good 
grades. 


Heavy weight goods are being made 
in larger quantities than recently, al- 
though total production is much below 
normal even though raw wool prices are 
substantially under a year ago. 


The fall goods season was nothing to 
brag about. Uncertainty concerning the 
future restricted buying of heavyweight 
lines, as retailers are evading inven- 
tories. Most of the mills are operating 
on restricted schedules. Women’s wear 
is selling more readily than men’s 
fabrics. 

Manufacturers are now turning their 
attention to lightweight and tropical 
worsted lines for next summer which are 
selling 25 per cent lower than a year 
ago, or in line with the decline in raw 
wool. New business is scarce, but hot 
weather has stimulated clothing sale. 
Mill buying of raw wool has been on a 
strictly hand-to-mouth basis. As the 
new clip comes onto the market its pres- 
sure more than offsets demand. Wool 
prices are now about 38 per cent below 
a year ago and 45 per cent under the 
high point last year. 

The recent rise has been due to sev- 
eral influences, not the least being real- 
ization that prices had gone below an in- 
trinsic value basis. Before the turn 
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prices slipped to the government loan 
basis, these funds exerting a stabilizing 
influence on the price structure, about 10 
per cent of the clip taking the loan. De- 
mand has picked up, mill buyers taking 
more wool than recently and showing 
increasing interest. The government is 
putting out orders for piece goods, and 
civilian business is improving. Possibly 
speculation on a mild scale has been an 
influence. 

In the Northwest buying has been re- 
sumed, and in the bright wool states 
business is developing. Eastern houses 
which have been holding wool for months, 
bought or consigned on a much higher 
level, are encouraged but have a long 
way to go before they get out whole. 

Foreign markets are irregular; conti- 
nental markets weak. In Australia 
drought is offsetting the carrying over 
of wool. 

Traders have an impression that the 
market will work slowly to slightly 
higher levels, and it has far to go to 
attain a profitable basis. Increasing 
popularity of light suitings for summer 
wear is to the disadvantage of wool and 
favors substitutes. 


LOWERED MEAT PRICES 
IN FIRST HALF 1938 


SLIGHTLY INCREASED PRODUC- 

tion and substantially lower prices 
featured the meat trade during the first 
half of 1938 as compared with the first 
half of 1937, according to the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 

A reversal in the present trend of ex- 
ports and imports of ‘pork also occurred, 
the Institute pointed out. “In 1937, for 
the first time in history, imports of pork 
exceeded exports. Now the United States 
again is exporting more pork than is 
being imported. Exports during the first 
half of this year exceeded exports dur- 
ing the same period in 1937 by 16,000,- 
00 pounds, or 60 per cent, whereas im- 
ports were about 10,000,000 pounds, or 
26 per cent less than the amount im- 
ported a year ago.” 

According to figures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Institute said, 
practically all grades of beef are now 
wholesaling at levels well below those of 
a year ago, being from 7 to 25 per cent 
lower, the greatest declines occurring in 
the better grades. Dressed lamb prices 
are down from 7 to 15 per cent; veal, 
13 to 15 per cent lower; fresh pork loins, 
from 23 to 27 per cent lower; bacon, 11 
to 17 per cent lower; smoked hams, as 
much as 12 per cent lower. Retail 
prices of meat have shown comparable 
declines. 

A greater consumer desire for meat, 
brought about partly by a nation-wide 
campaign to arouse consumer interest in 
meat, sponsored by the Institute, com- 
bined with smaller supplies, was respon- 
sible for the substantial price recovery 
since January, although prices are lower 


now than they were a year ago, the In- 
stitute said. The National Live Stock 
and Meat Board was also active in 
boosting meat on the radio in this period. 
Tables showing the number of live 
stock dressed, aggregate cost of live 
stock, amount of meat produced, and 
amount of meat consumed under federal 
inspection during the first six months of 
this year, with comparisons, are given 
by the Institute as follows: 
PRODUCTION 


(Millions of Pounds) 
Five-Year 


1988 1937 Average 
DOOR est io ees 2,343* 2,294 2,042 
WOON sees 278* 326 228 
Lamb-Mutton ...... 363* 340 316 
OTN eda 2,305* 2,141 3,029 
AN Meat.cc-cssccc 5,289* 5,101 5,615 
I ee ed 526* 411 877 
All Meat-Lard.. 5,815* 5,512 6,492 
CONSUMPTION 
(Millions of Pounds) 
Five-Year 
1988 1937 Average 
Beef-Veal ............ 2,689* 2,789 2,302 
Lamb-Mutton ...... 363* 348 319 
Pork (Ex. Lard).. 2,271* 2,288 2,736 
|.) ieaieemes season eeeeetis 5.323* 5,375 5,357 
APG, eee 346* 319 441 
All Meat-Lard.. 5,669* 5,694 5,798 
MARKETINGS 
(Thousands) 
Five-Year 
19388 1937 Average 
SAUIO cscs cesses 4,692* 4,787 3,868 
WO ~ csdeciicanesioreens 2,801* 3,241 2,871 
Sheep-Lambs ...... 8,8638* 8,457 8,040 
BIOGS soci 17,224* 16,413 24,146 
€ost 
(Millions) 
Five-Year 
1938 1937 Average 
CBtile oS $304* $338 $272 
CBIVEB 2: 388* 45 33 
Sheep-Lambs ...... 60* 74 58 
Eg 370 388 
OGL wsccccsseccccks: POR $827 $751 





*Partly estimated. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON MANAGE- 
MENT OF WESTERN RANGES, LIVE 
SToecK, AND WD LiFe. Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion 281. Address Superintendent of 
Documents, Washingten, D. C. 45 
cents. Listing 9,000 American publi- 
cations relating to western ranges, 
stock, and wild life, this bibliography 
will aid research workers and others 
interested in range management in 
the West. Compiled by F. G. Renner, 
range examiner, with assistance of Ed- 
ward C. Crafts, assistant forest ecolo- 
gist; Lincoln Ellison, associate range 
examiner, and Theo. C. Hartman, 
library assistant, of the Forest Service. 


ARTIFICIAL RESEEDING ON OAK BRUSH 
RANGE IN CENTRAL UTAH. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Circular 458. Ad- 
dress Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 10 cents. Artificial reseed- 
ing of deteriorated oak-brush ranges 
with grasses increased the grazing 
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capacity three to nine times, accord- 
ing to the study, made by Raymond 
Price, associate forest ecologist at the 
Forest Service. The area was on typi- 
cal oak-brush range of the _ inter- 
mountain region which varied in alti- 
tude from 6,500 to 8,000 feet. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE AND GRAZ- 
ING ON SPRING-FALL SHEEP RANGE IN 
SOUTHERN IDAHO. Department of 
Agriculture Technical Bulletin 600. 
Superintendent of Documents. 10 cents. 
The authors, G. W. Craddock, senior 
range examiner of the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
and C. L. Forsling, assistant chief in 
charge of research of the Forest Serv- 
ice, “found on these wheat grass 
ranges that best results were obtained 
when spring grazing was delayed until 
grasses had made a two-inch height 
growth. After such growth has been 
made, about a third of the bunchgrass 
forage over the range as a whole may 
be utilized during the spring, but such 
grazing should end when bunchgrasses 
begin to cure. Not to exceed two-thirds 
of the total growth of all forage grass 
should be taken by the end of the fall 
grazing period in average growth 
years.” Such a system, they say, will 
insure adequate forage in the poorest 
growth years and in good years will 
permit range plants which may have 
been heavily grazed in previous years 
of drought to recover their vigor. Ad- 
verse effects of wide fluctuations in 
weather from year to year can be re- 
duced by proper management of the 
range, according to the authors of the 
bulletin. 


SUCKLEYA SUCKLEYANA, A POISONOUS 
PLANT, by Frank Thorp, Jr., A. W. 
Dean, H. D. Harrington, and J. W. 
Tobiska, of the Colorado State College. 
Address the college at Fort Collins, 
Colorado. The weed has been found 
growing on the banks of irrigation 
reservoirs, lakes, water-holes, and 
ponds in 14 eastern and northeastern 
Colorado counties. The recent finding 
of the weed in the eastern counties ex- 
plains many previously unsolved deaths 
of cattle and sheep. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY PAMPHLET 
to aid horsemen to become familiar 
with the symptoms of encephalo- 
myelitis, the different stages of the 
disease, and the means by which it is 
transmitted. Department of Agricul- 
ture mimeographed pamphlet with il- 
lustrations. 9 pp. It is by veterina- 
rians in the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. The disease, also known as “blind 
staggers,” “sleeping sickness,” “brain 
fever,” and by other names, is char- 
acterized by a mild indisposition, rise 
in temperature, distinct nervous symp- 
toms, and sometimes complete loss of 
appetite and ability to swallow feed 
or water. In the final stage of the 
disease the animal may go down and 
beat its feet and head about violently 
causing severe bruising. 
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BY J. RAYMOND 


ree HIGHER VALUE FOR 
beef cattle have largely helped the 
British farmer to recoup his losses on 
sheep and the feeding of supplements 
made necessary by drought conditions. 
Two or three days’ heavy rains brought 
the grass into flush, and producers be- 
gan to think that stall-feeding had at 
last come to an end. The drought condi- 
tions have returned, however, and pas- 
tures all over the country are in bad 
shape. Were it not for these factors, 
the beef producer would have little cause 
for complaint, particularly at a time of 
the year when beef is normally rele- 
gated to the background. 


The Live Stock Commission has just 
issued a belated report showing that in 
April some 122,000 head of fat cattle 
were certified for subsidy payments as 
compared with 139,190 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, the fewer 
certifications being due to the raising of 
the dressing-out percentage necessary 
for a beast to qualify for the subsidy. 
The commission also states that in April 
the average price of fat cattle was 
$10.50 per live cwt. as compared with 
$9.70 in April, 1937, and $8.40 per live 
cwt. in the corresponding month of 1936. 
The latest returns issued by the Min- 











and the 


telephone 
saves both 


Whether it’s 10 or 1,000 miles away, 
you can get things done in a hurry— 
by telephone. 


Checking market prices, arranging 
shipments, straightening out trouble 
—all are part of the day’s job your 
telephone does satisfactorily. 





Time is money 


Save mileage by telephone 


istry of Agriculture give the present 
average values as $11.26 per live ewt. 
for first quality and $10.24 for second- 
grade fat cattle. Despite this uplift in 
in values, producers claim that supple- 
mentary feeding, due to the drought, 
has made fattening an uneconomic prop- 
osition and has badgered the Minister 
of Agriculture to disburse the $5,000,000 
surplus remaining in the cattle subsidy 
fund, which was estimated to total $25,- 
000,000 per annum. 


Lower Quality for Subsidy 


According to reports, Mr. Morrison is 
not enamored of this proposal but is 
more sympathetic toward the suggestion 
that, instead of a killing-out percentage 
of 54 per cent for ordinary-grade and 
57 per cent for quality-grade cattle, 
there should be uniform requirements of 
54 per cent for both grades, quality 
cattle to be assessed according to their 
conformation. Those butchers who spe- 
cialize in home-killed meat have pro- 
tested that the lowering of the required 
dead-weight yield will undo the major 
aim of the quality subsidy; namely, the 
general improvement in fat cattle which 
had deteriorated. These protests seem 


to have carried some weight with the 
minister. 

During recent years, agricultural pro- 
duction in Great Britain has gradually 
leaned more and more toward mixed 
farming, and today we find that the pro- 
ducer of live stock only belongs to an 
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extremely small minority. Producers 
have been encouraged to grow as much 
as possible of the root and other crops 
required for stock feeding and to place 
less reliance upon imported and pro- 
prietary feeds. While this has not been 
without certain outstanding benefits, it 
has also brought about undesirable re- 
percussions when the weather and other 
factors have interfered with crop pro- 
duction, especially as rotational crop- 
ping is now more the rule than the ex- 
ception. In effect, any profit made from 
stock has to be allocated to canceling 
out losses in other branches of farming, 
and, if one studies the official census 
reports of general farming production 
and economics, it is easy to gain a 
fairly accurate idea of the economic 
position of the live-stock producer. 


Producers Earn $12 per Week 


For instance, the department of agri- 
culture of Cambridge University, in a 
report issued by the farm economics 
branch, quotes figures relating to 180 
typical farms. Approximately four- 
tenths of the farmers concerned over 
the past year experienced appreciably 
lower returns than in 1936 and, on the 
average, profits fell by 20 per cent— 
about $1.56 per acre—over the previous 
year’s yield, the quantitative output of 
both crops and live stock being some 
7 per cent less than in 1936. A de- 
crease of 3 per cent in the gross income 
from dairy produce was due to a fall 
in output, the average yield per cow 
being some 30 gallons less, but owing 
mainly to a fall of 17 per cent in levies 
and transport charges, the net income 
from dairy produce did not decline. De- 
spite a rise in price, the gross income 
from pigs fell because of the reduced 
output. In the case of poultry, there 
was a decrease in the price of eggs, 
coupled with a lower output of birds 
and a general decrease in valuations. 

Because of lower yields, 10 per cent 
less money was received for wheat, and 
also because a smaller proportion of the 
crop was sold. A marked drop of 34 
per cent in income from sugar was ac- 
counted for by a reduction in the licensed 
acreage with a heavy fall in the gen- 
eral yield. 

All these factors upset the effect of 
an increase of 19 per cent in the gross 
receipts from cattle and 17 per cent in 
the income from sheep. Also, on the 
expenditure side, there were increased 
outgoings of 11 per cent for feeding 
stuffs, 9 per cent for seeds, and 5 per 
cent for store stock. The rise in the 
outlay of feedstuffs occurred despite a 
decrease in the quantities purchased. 
Due to a reduction of 18 per cent in the 
quantities bought, less money was spent 
on fertilizers, partly masking an in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the price. It 
is signficant, as revealing the declining 
interest in fat-stock production, that 
this is the first time since 1932 that a 
decrease in purchase of feedstuffs has 
been noted in these surveys. 
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Over the whole range, the average 
farm income was just enough to pay 
the producer a wage of $12 per week, 
together with an interest of 4 per cent 
on his capital. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen 
that recent tendencies have already 
brought about sweeping changes in agri- 
cultural production in Great Britain, 
and today the actual producers of live 
stock only can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and they are mainly con- 
cerned with the breeding of pedigree 
stock for export and are not interested 
in the ordinary home commercial mar- 
ket. 


Present Market Tendencies 


Following the holiday markets, com- 
mercial supplies of fat stock have been 
heavier in all sections. Increased offer- 
ings of fat cattle of good quality have 
met a firm trade, but price changes are 
irregular, the average quotations being 
reduced. Fat sheep, penned in average 
numbers for the time of the year, are 
mostly shorn and of good finish. As a 
whole, the demand is easier and lower 
rates are recorded at many centers for 
all descriptions. 


Downs and crossbreds average 17 
cents per pound for first and 15 cents 
for second quality. Heavy supplies of 
fat lambs are meeting an average in- 
quiry, but prices—-23 cents for first and 
21 cents for second—are again lower at 
practically all markets. Increased mar- 
ketings of fat pigs are meeting an easier 
demand. Baconers and porkers, at 
$3.15 and $3.10 per score, respectively, 
are quoted lower, but fat sows are 
scarce and in demand for the sausage 
trade at firm values. 


Good offerings of veal calves are sell- 
ing well at 23 cents a pound. 


Increased supplies of store cattle have 
met with slight price increases, but a 
dull inquiry is experienced for light 
offerings of store sheep. Store pigs are 
in demand as a result of renewed inter- 
est in the bacon marketing scheme and, 
while the demand is well maintained, a 
decline in the price of rearing calves is 
reported. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


ESPITE STRICT QUARANTINE 

measures, Yugoslavia became one of 
the many European countries infected 
with foot-and-mouth disease. The gov- 
ernment had prohibited importations of 
live stock and animal products from 
neighboring infected countries. .. . Aus- 
tria has forbidden the importation of 
Yugoslavian live stock originating in 
affected districts. . . . An epidemic of 
facial eczema occurring in New Zealand 
in April caused losses among sheep and 
dairy farmers of approximately $3,980,- 
000. . .. A young Danish scientist has 
produced a vaccine against foot-and- 
mouth disease which for more than a 


year has been tried in an experimental 
way in Germany, according to the Meat 
Trades Journal (London). Treatment of 
40,000 cattle produced almost invariable 
success, it is claimed. 


* * * 


Rate of cattle slaughter in Nicaragua 
is apparently greater than the probable 
natural increment of herds, and fear is 
expressed that “a national source of 
wealth which has formerly been of great 
value is at present apparently in a seri- 
ously exhausted state.” . . . The packing 
industry is depressed in Uruguay, where 
canned meat and by-product price has 
fallen off 30 to 70 per cent from the first 
quarter of 1937, although cattle prices 
have remained firm. . . . Meat imports 
for unemployed are being reduced in 
the Netherlands as the result of dissat- 
isfaction among cattle raisers. The meat 
originates in Argentina. . . . Prospects 
of unfavorable crops in Lithuania and 
scarcity of grass fodder have brought 
on live-stock sales resulting in local 
oversupply. This and reduced bacon and 
lard hog quotas in Great Britain and 
Germany is compelling the government 
controlled packing plant to seek more 
outlets for meat products in other coun- 
tries. 

* * a 


Sums paid by the British government 
to British agriculture are reported as 
follows: From 1932 to 1936, nearly 
$127,500,000 on the wheat subsidy; the 
cattle subsidy from 1934 to 1938 will 
cost $91,250,000; various milk subsidies 
for 1934-38 will cost nearly $31,250,000; 
the new bacon subsidy will cost $5,000,- 
000 a year for at least three years. ... 
Germany plans a far-reaching program 
for the “reconstruction of agriculture 
in former Austria,” which will include 
aid to the dairy industry, aid to pur- 
chasers of farms, and farm credit. 


.. es 


With a view to stabilizing meat prices 
and improving quality, the South Afri- 
can Congress has asked for compulsory 
grading of meat products and the ex- 
tension of the National Marking Scheme 
to the more important Union markets. 
. . . An association of farmers in Den- 
mark recently started an export business 
in horse meat. It is said that better 
prices have been obtained for fat 
slaughter horses than for fattened bulls, 
and in the case of semi-fattened horses 
prices were even in excess of those for 
fattened cattle. 


* * * 


So prodigiously did the cattle intro- 
duced to the Argentine in 1852 multiply 
that within a few decades thundering 
herds swept the continent, says Capper’s 
Farmer. Ownership of cattle up ‘to 


12,000 head was a matter of corralling 


the animals. Meat was so cheap that a 
ranger often killed and butchered an 
animal to get meat for lunch. One his- 
torian is quoted: “They were so abun- 
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dant that soldiers shot them for a dead 
weight; they tied their horses to the 
victim’s horns in the absence of trees.” 


* * * 


World wheat production this year is 
estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture as between 4,025,000,000 and 
4,075,000,000 bushels, compared with 
last year’s harvest of 3,827,000,000 bush- 
els. World stocks of old wheat on July 
1 were set at about 650,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 556,000,000 a year ago. 
With the new crop, world supply will 
be around 4,700,000,000 bushels, or about 
320,000,000 bushels more than for the 


past season. 
*x* * & 


“Temporary prohibition” on the ex- 
portation of hides and skins from Tient- 
sin, China, has been decreed by the pro- 
visional government of North China. No 
limit of the embargo was set, but it was 
anticipated it would be in force until 
late in September. The trade, mostly 
with the United States, is valued at 
about $3,600,000 annually, according to 
press reports. 


LIVE-STOCK PROGRAM 


Main points of a live-stock plan pre- 
pared by Phil Tovrea, president of 
Tovrea Packing Company, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, are (1) increase of 25 per cent in 
United States meat consumption by ad- 
vertising, promotion, and stabilization of 
prices at a low level; (2) same increase 
in number of meat animals and produc- 
tion of live-stock feed on farms; (3) 
farmers, stock growers, feeders, process- 
ors, and retailers to pass along to the 
public savings they effect through in- 
creased volume and regular markets; 
(4) year-round finishing of live stock to 
lower feeding costs and maintain even 
fiow of meats to processing plants and 
public; (5) storage of surplus hay, grain, 
and cottonseed meal for feeding in sea- 
sons of short supply; (6) encouragement 
of supplementary range feeding; (7) 
compulsory federal grading of meat to 
insure quality; (8) education of public 
as to meaning of grades and quality and 
proper place of meat in diet, to end not 
only of increasing consumption but 
maintaining demand at fairly even level 
through year. 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 


Cottonseed cake and meal was quoted 
on July 19 at $24 a ton, f.o.b. Texas 
points. Hay prices, carlot, on July 15, at 
Omaha were: Alfalfa—choice leafy, $13 
to $14; No. 1, $12.50 to $13; standard 
leafy, $11.50 to $12.50; standard, $10.50 
to $11.50; No. 2, $9 to $10; No. 3, $7.50 
to $8.50; upland prairie—No. 1, $11 to 
$11.50; No. 2, $9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, 
$7 to $9; midland prairie—No. 1, $9 to 
$10; No. 2, $7 to $9; mixed—No. 1, 
$10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $9.50 to $10.50; 
No. 8, $7 to $9. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


VV ESTERN RANGE FEED CONDI- 
tions were the best on July 1 since 
1935, reports the Denver regional office 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Condition of ranges was 87 per cent of 
normal, the same as last month, com- 
pared with 81 a year ago and a 1928-37 
average of 82.6. Average condition for 
1924-33 was 87. Cattle and calves and 
sheep and lambs continue in very good 
condition. 
Condition by states: 


Arizona.—Late June rains relieved 
dryness; ranges fair to good but more 
rain needed; cattle held up well and in 
general in good flesh; sheep and lamb 
condition good. 


California.—Above average range feed 
and moisture prevail; abundance dry 
feed up to higher elevations; no injury 
from late rains but fire hazard still ex- 


ists; high ranges very good; stock with 
few exceptions excellent; grass-fat cattle 
continue marketings in volume without 
crowding markets; use of supplemental 
finish cattle feeds relatively small; late 
lambs developing well on high ranges; 
early crop marketed except feeders being 
finished on pastures. 

Colorado.—Ranges best for July since 
1928; feed prospects best in years; rain 
needed in east-central and southeastern 
part to maintain present above average 
conditions; cattle and sheep condition 
very good. 

Idaho.—Ranges best in several years; 
very good summer feed; good prospects 
for fall ranges; cattle, sheep, and lambs 
in excellent condition; lambs going to 
market in fine shape at above average 
weights. 

Kansas (western).—Pastures fair but 
grass stands still thin in western range 
area; cattle in good condition; many pas- 
tures lightly stocked; feed crop pros- 
pects favorable. 


Montana.—Ranges and pastures very 


RUGGED REGISTERED 


HEREFORD BULLS 


FOR SALE 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER 
CHEYENNE——WYOMING—CAREYHURST 









HALEY-SMITH COMPANY 


Sterling, Colorado 
Breeders of Registered Herefords 
Bulls for Sale at All Times 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORD CATTLE 


Choicest blood-lines; outstanding individ- 
uals; raised under actual range conditions 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 
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good; late June rain in eastern areas; 
stock in very good condition; lamb and 
calf crops good; considerable hay dam- 
aged by rain. 

Nebraska (western).— Range grass 
quality good after heavy May and late 
June rains; wild hay crop good in Sand 
Hills; good feed crops in other western 
areas; cattle in very good condition; fair 
to good calf crop. 


Nevada.—Range feed good to excellent 
on summer ranges; good growth on low 
ranges; cattle and sheep in very good 
condition; lamb and calf crops good. 


New Mexico.—Late June rains broke 
drought and improved range feed; more 
moisture needed because of dryness in 
April, May, and early June; few dry 
spots in northeast and southwest; stock 
improved but show effects of dryness; 
lamb crop fair to good but shorter than 
last year; fat-cattle prospects not so 
good as last year. 

North Dakota.—Ranges and pastures 
hit by drought in first half June but 
late heavy rains assure summer feed; 
grasshoppers taking small grains in 
counties bordering South Dakota; pros- 
pect of severe damage in central and 
western areas; stock carrying very good 
weight. 

Oklahoma.—Range and pasture feeds 
best in many years; moisture very good 
but little subsoil shortage in west; cattle 
in very good flesh; feed and hay crops 
very good. 

Oregon.—Eastern Oregon ranges good; 
feed very good on high ranges; good dry 
feed on lower; pastures and ranges dry 
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west of Cascades; cattle, sheep, and 
lambs in good condition. 

South Dakota (western).—Ranges fair 
to good; dryness in northwestern and 
west-central area, and some grasshopper 
damage; recent rains helped pastures 
and ranges; stock in good condition; 
good lamb and calf crops. 

Texas.—Range feed good and in gen- 
eral above average; rains helped in dry 
northwestern and western areas; subsoil 
moisture short in parts of northwest; 
range feed dry and short in parts of 
south; feed crops in general good; large 
acreage; cattle in very good flesh; good 
calf crop; sheep in very good condition; 
lambs made good growth; June sheep 
and lamb shipments heavy; ranges good 
in sheep section except few dry spots. 

Utah.—_Summer ranges very good; 
good feed on lower ranges; cattle, sheep, 
and lambs in good condition. 

Washington.—Lower ranges dried but 
carry good feed; higher ranges excel- 
lent; pastures dry in coast area; cattle, 
sheep, and lambs in very good condition; 
lamb shipments started late in June; hay 
crops good, 

Wyoming.—Range and pasture feeds 
very good; ample moisture except few 
local dry spots in central and east-cen- 
tral districts; cattle and sheep in very 
good flesh; lamb and calf crops very 
good and doing well; hay crops good. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


OUTH DAKOTA IS NOW A MODI- 

fied accredited area (in which bovine 
tuberculosis has been reduced to .05 per 
cent) and is the forty-seventh state to 
have attained that distinction. California 
remains as the only state in which some 
counties are not accredited. . . . Federal 
payments for cattle reacting to tests for 
tuberculosis and Bang’s disease will not 
exceed one-third the difference between 
the appraised value of the animal and 
the salvage the farmer receives when the 
condemned animal is slaughtered under 
state or federal inspection, reports the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. As in the 
past, the federal payment is also re- 
stricted to a maximum of $25 for a grade 
animal and $50 for a purebred animal. 
Actual payments, of course, may be less. 
The new scale of payments became ef- 
fective July 1... . Canadian cattle ex- 
ported to the United States, other than 
those for immediate slaughter, must be 
accompanied by a veterinarian’s certifi- 
cate showing that they have been tested 
within 30 days of date of shipment and 
found to be free from bovine tuberculosis 
and other contagious diseases. The new 
order does not apply to cattle exported 
from accredited areas in Canada. 


* * * 


When the three-day dispersal sale of 
the famous John E. Painter Hereford 
herd came to a close, 754 animals had 
been sold to 93 cattlemen at an average 
price of $156. Painter’s Domino C 366th, 
which went to San Carlos Indian Res- 


ervation, brought the top price of $3,650. 


The Painter family has retained the 
60,000 acre ranch property at Roggen, 
Colorado. ... A summer auction at the 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, 
drew bidders from 20 states for the 59 
heifers which were sold at an average 
price of $378. Top price of $1,150 was 
paid for WHR Vega Domino 59th. ... 
The well-known Rosemere herd of Cong- 
don & Battles Aberdeen-Angus cattle, 
maintained at Yakima, Washington, was 
dispersed on June 20-21. The average 
price of the sale was $481, the top fe- 
male selling at $3,500 and the top bull 
at $2,000. This famous herd was sold 
to settle the estate of Chester Congdon. 


* ke * 


Expansion of 10 to 20 per cent in the 
breeding herds of the South, under legis- 
lation favoring live-stock production 
there and reducing cotton average, is 
predicted by W. B. Mitchell, of Marfa, 
Texas, in an article in the Cattleman. 
Mr. Mitchell believes, however, that the 
expansion will be accomplished slowly— 
“probably spread out over a period of 
several years.” He felt that the western 
cattle producer is not seriously threat- 
ened by this competition, because “there 
is a strong tendency to dispose of dairy 
cattle in favor of beef types, so that in 
reality total numbers will not show such 
a great increase. Further, I think there 
is room for a larger production of beef 
to be consumed by the people of the 
South.” 


* * & 


Massachusetts now has a “loss leader” 
law which prohibits sales below cost or 
replacement cost, whichever is lower, 
plus a minimum mark-up of 6 per cent 
at retail. Exemptions are provided for 
sales under certain stated conditions. 
A New Jersey law stipulates that whole- 
salers may not sell below cost plus 2 
per cent for delivery and provides that 
retailers may not sell below cost. Cer- 
tain exceptions are provided for. The 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
recently endorsed by resolution this type 
of legislation, and, according to Business 
Week, the food chains have put their 
stamp of approval upon “a form of leg- 
islation designed to prohibit selling at 
less than cost plus 6 per cent.” 


* * &* 


Processing tax refund claims and 
windfall taxes are in the future to be 
handled together by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, we read in the National 
Provisioner. The bureau hopes to clean 
up the refund and windfall tax situation 
in two years, but believes some cases 
will be in litigation for a long time. 
Up to May 20, according to testimony of 
Milton E. Carter, assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, before 
a House committee, the government had 
received 27,140 claims for refund of 
processing taxes amounting to $539, 631,- 
000 and 41,210 claims for refunds under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act on ex- 
port and charitable sales for $40,689,000. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
reopening Ex Parte No. 123, in the mat- 
ter of eastern passenger fares in coaches, 
permitted a proposed increased fare of 
2.5 cents in coaches on the eastern rail- 
roads to become effective for a period 
of 18 months. One of the commissioners 
dissented, stating: “No other industry 
in the throes of a depression and in the 
face of vigorous competition seeks to 
raise the price of what it sells to the 
public.” . . . Establishment of a Division 
of Transportation in the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, with Dr. Ralph L. 
Dewey acting in charge, is announced. 
The Division of Transportation has been 
created to enable the administration of 
Section 201 of Title 2 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 relating to trans- 
portation of farm products. The section 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make complaint to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to 
rates, etc., and to appear before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission hearings 
held upon complaint filed by others. 


* * & 


Recent order of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture alleging “unjustly discrimina- 
tory” credit, discount, and weight prac- 
tices by Swift and Company has been 
appealed in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Chicago. In its 
appeal the company opposed the secre- 
tary’s findings as contrary to the evi- 
dence presented and the whole proceed- 
ing as a denial of a full and fair hearing 
as required by the Fifth Amendment. 
Original complaint contained eight 
charges, with two additional counts added 
after hearing started. The company 
was exonerated on seven. The appeal 
asks the remaining charges with respect 
to “unjustly discriminatory” credit, dis- 
count, and weight practices be set aside. 
The last two of these were introduced 
after evidence had been entered, and, 
according to the appeal, too late for ade- 
quate defense steps. 

* * * 


Oleomargarine trade practice rules 
submitted for Federal Trade Commission 
approval would make it an unfair trade 
practice to sell below cost; to grant dis- 
criminatory discounts or rebates or dis- 
criminate in other ways between pur- 
chasers; to brand margarine falsely with 
regard to grade, quality, quantity, use, 
and to make false or misleading state- 
ments about quality, nutritive value, or 
materials used in oleomargarine. The 
industry recommended greater consump- 
tion of raw materials of American agri- 
culture in the manufacture of the prod- 
uct. 

ed * * 


Under the terms of a bill signed by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes is permitted at 
his discretion to sell or otherwise dispose 
of surplus buffalo and elk from Wind 
Cave National Park, South Dakota, an 
area somewhat overpopulated by these 
animals. At the present time there are 
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about 290 buffalo, 125 elk, 40 antelope, 
and 50 deer in the Wind Cave area... 
Slaughter by sportsmen in Yellowstone 
Park last fall failed to bring the park 
elk herd of 8,876 head down to a size 
supportable by the available range, and 
other means were being sought to re- 
duce the number. 


* * * 


A new process for quick curing of 
meat through irradiation—the Sperti 
method—is being used in a number of 
meat markets in the Northwest. It is 
claimed that the process builds up vita- 
min D, assures less waste through mold 


There Isn't a 


More Effective Method 


In the Marketing of Live Stock 
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and decomposition, minimizes shrinkage, 
and lowers refrigeration costs. Meat 
cured in one month under ordinary 
conditions may be treated in less than 
a week by use of the new method, it is 
stated. ...A news release from the con- 
vention of the American Dairy Science 
Association mentions recent develop- 
ment “of appartus making irradiation 
of milk (thus increasing its vitamin D 
potency) commercially possible.” 


* * * 


We cull the following item, which will . 
be of interest to cattlemen, from the ar- 
ticle “Jimmy’s Got It” (referring to 
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Do You Gamble Your Profits? 


a= spending a year getting a load of choice calves 
ready for market, do you gamble on your knowledge of 
WHEN and WHERE to sell them, and then guess wrong .. . 


and lose money? 


If you have a carload of stock and ship at the wrong 
time, your profits will be cut. You can plan your operations 
to hit a HIGH market, as do other wise and successful stock- 


men. 


A market forecast designed to assist producers and 
feeders in planning their operations FOR A PROFIT appears 
monthly in National Live Stock Producer. This is written by 
H. M. Conway, who knows more about the market and what 
to expect of it than anyone else in the business. 


Sample copy is free for the asking. Write for YOUR 
copy today. Address Department A. 
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James Roosevelt, son of and secretary 
to the President), by Alva Johnston, 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

“Jimmy has penetrated into nearly 
every branch of American industry with 
his insurance policies. He is a specialist 
in big public-utility holding companies. 
Every time you eat a piece of beef im- 
ported from Argentina by Armour & 
Co., you pay a slight tribute to Jimmy, 
who has Armour’s beef-importing insur- 


ance policy.” 
* * * 


Private creditors invested $653,265,000 
in farm mortgages in the 12 months 
ended April 1, 1938, compared with 
$642,017,000 for the preceding 12 months. 
Total farm mortgage financing during 
the period by all creditors, including the 
federal land banks and commissioner, 
aggregated $749,355,000. 


* * * 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
estimates for 1937 show a net migration 
off the farms amounting to 288,000 per- 
sons, but this decrease was more than 
offset by an excess of farm births over 
deaths. The total farm population was 
31,819,000 as of January 1, 1938, com- 
pared with 31,129,000 in 1937. Reports 
gathered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate there are approximately 
7,000,000 young people between the ages 
of 15 and 25 on farms. In 1930 there 
were 5,857,000. 


SALE OF GRAZING PRIVILEGES 


FORT BELKNAP INDIAN RESERVATION, 
MONTANA 


An area of 474,000 acres of the finest fenced 
grazing land with plenty of native grass and 


adequate water. Convenient shipping 
adjoining range. An abundance of winter 
feed raised on irrigated land. Ranges will be 
placed under permit for five-year period com- 
mencing January 1, 1939. Interested parties 
write Rufus Warrior, Secretary, Fort Belknap 
Community Council through F. W. Boyd. 
Superintendent, Fort Belknap Agency, Har- 
lem, Montana. 


points 


CATTLE WANTED 
If you want to sell two to twenty carloads of 
calves, yearlings, twos, both sexes, or stocker 
cows, to Iowa corn growers, please send full 
description. 


FRED CHANDLER, Chariton, Iowa. 





Hardy recleaned Alfalfa seed, $12.50; Grimm 
Alfalfa, $13.40; White Sweet Clover, $5.40; Red 
Clover, $15.80. All 60-lb. bushel. Track, Con- 
cordia. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE—31,000 acres privately 
owned range land. Abundance of water. One 
thousand acres cultivated lands. Winter and 
summer range for 5,000 head of cattle. Address: 
Preston Nutter Corporation, 105 E. So. Temple 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MEXICO RANCHES, large or small; 
one will make good dude ranch. Write, Jas. 


J. Hall, Estancia, N. M. 


NEW 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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Purchases made through co-operatives 
have increased decidedly since 19380, 
judging from the indications of a special 
Department of Commerce census 1938 
survey just released. The proportion 
of farmers who made purchases co-oper- 
atively is 17 per cent, compared with 7 
per cent in 1930. Average amount of 
purchase was shown to have decreased 
in about the same proportion as the de- 
cline in the commodity index of articles 
purchased. Compared with the increase 
in the proportion of farmers making use 
of co-operatives in purchasing, the in- 
crease in the proportion selling co-oper- 
atively is relatively small, being only 
a few percentage points. 


* * * 


W. P. Wing, secretary of the Califor- 
nia Wool Growers’ Association, is going 
after the butchers’ union of San Fran- 
cisco for not permitting owners of retail 
butcher shops to handle meat before 9 
o’clock in the morning. Competitive food 
products such as eggs, fish, and poultry, 
and canned and cured meats, he points 
out, go on sale before 9 A. M. 


* * * 


Warning not to employ homemade or in- 
expertly installed electric fences can be 
taken from reports from several sources 
in California that stock have been killed 
by contact with charged fences of the 
homemade variety. One report “inti- 
mated” that a woman was killed by an 
electrified fence around a. hog corral. 
The fence was connected to house light- 
ing circuits and charged by a current- 
limiting device which proved ineffective. 

a 


Associate Supreme Court Justice 
Pierce Butler has directed the western 
Missouri federal district court to retain 
$600,000 claimed by Kansas City stock- 
yard operators pending a new govern- 
ment appeal in the stock-yard rate case, 
says the United Press. The Supreme 
Court last April invalidated rates pro- 
posed by Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace for the stock-yard operators. 


* * * 


In 1935, before the reciprocal agree- 
ment with Canada went into effect, Can- 
ada sold the United States $140,557 
worth of dairy products. In 1936, the 
first year of the pact, dairy imports 
from that country jumped to $1,717,772. 
Our exports of dairy products to Canada 
in 1935 were $88,331; in 1936, $122,048. 
Source of the figures is the Pacific 
Dairy Review. 


PROPER BRUSH BURNING 
NOT HURTFUL TO LAND 


RUSH BURNING BENEFITS 

the stockman and is not detri- 
mental to the land, says Fred H. Bixby, 
cattleman of Long Beach, California. 
We quote from his letter to the editor 
of the California Wool Grower: 


“Some few years ago I burned sey- 
eral plots of brush on my Rancho El 
Cojo at Concepcion, California. This 
was done late in the fall, and after the 
first rain I had a few pounds of tame 
oats and a few pounds of sweet clover 
scattered in the damp ashes in this 
burned area. The winter and spring 
following the burning, quite a bunch of 
my cattle insisted upon grazing those 
burned areas. I think the fresh, young 
sprouts from the brush, as well as the 
sprouting of the oat and sweet clover 
seed, attracted them. 


“This one burning seemed to kill out 
about half the brush. It took several 
years before the hillsides again became 
brushy area. 


“IT have an idea that, if burning is 
contemplated, it should of course be 
carefully controlled and should be done 
on hills that are not too steep and 
should be resown to either alfilaria, 
burr clover, oats, or something of that 
kind. As soon as the sprouts from the 
brush roots come up, I think the area 
should be grazed on by sheep. I am 
quite sure this would kill out a very 
great proportion of the brush for 
‘keeps.’ If the sprouts are constantly 
eaten off, any plant will eventually die. 


“I do not advise the burning of steep 
hillsides composed of types of soil that 
will easily wash into gullies, as the 
erosion would be too pronounced. 

“In the forest reserves where burn- 
ing of every kind has been stopped, the 
brush has absolutely taken those areas, 
and there is no grass where formerly 
there was plenty of it. I think con- 
trolled burning would result in much 
better grazing and would in no way 
have a detrimental effect on the soak- 
ing up of the rainfall. In other words, 
it would not have a bad effect on the 
watershed. This would be doubly true 
if the burned areas could be reseeded 
into some type of grass that would 
create more or less of a sod. 


“Please do not think that I am in 
any way against conservation or the 
control of erosion, but I do insist upon 
a sane, economical administration in 
the supervision of both these activities. 
I resent the wanton waste and the 
idiotic theories that are being put over 
by the present administration under 
the guise of conservation and erosion 
control. 


“T also resent the fact the users of 
the areas upon which this expenditure 
is being made (supposedly for their 
benefit) are being forced to pay a tax 
to the government on the amounts ex- 
pended. If the present administration 
wants to help the users of these graz- 
ing areas, it is all right with me, but 
when on top of this the owner or user 
has to pay an excessive tax on this so- 
called ‘gift’, I think it is outrageous. 


“T am absolutely convinced from my 
own experience that brush burning is 
beneficial to the live-stock producer 
and is not detrimental to the grazing 
area if the burning is carried on in a 
businesslike manner and _ with the 
thought in the background that the 
burning not only will be controlled, but 
that it will be of no lasting detriment 
either to the land in the particular area 
burned or to the watershed. The area 
should be reseeded and properly han- 
dled after the burning.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 








